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he women who have 
ri ir country’s call, ana 
Ate ore 

fnew 


men | many ind 
to wiles Thomostie for 
armies, 
- » The prime-minister in the course of 
“his remarks said: 

“FO look at anothef branch—a com- 
plementary but rhaps not jess im- 
portant branch of the matter, go far as 
it concerns you—namély, war service 
for women. Up to April 24, more than 
60,000 wera on the register. I think 
that is a very satisfactory number to 
have accumulated in s% short a. time 
efter the making of the appeal, 

“Let me give you, by way of illus- 
tration. only, © fact which was 
tg to my fhotice a week or two 
ago, Whén I was in Newcastle, appeal- 
ing for a large number of men and 
women to take part in the fabrication 
and supply of munitions for the wa-. 
I went over one of the largest—tI sup- 
pose the largest—of our engineering 
works, and.I found that in the départ- 
ment which is how engaged in the 
mahufacture of shells the number of 
employees had increased in the. course 
of the last three months tenfold, and 
among those who were devoting their 
time and their labor to that particular 
form of industry, there were, I think, 
something like three or four thousand 
women Now, prima frcie, one would 
think that the manufacture of shells 
was not exactly the kind of work for 
which the hands or the brains or the 
special aptitudes of women were ‘pecu- 
liarly appropriate, put that is a-great 
mistake. In the making of the fuss, 
which in some ways is the most im- 
‘portant part of the shell, female labor 
is just as good—I am not sure it is 
not a little better—than the labor of 
men, and when I asked, as I natural- 
ly did, seeing all these women engag- 
ed in this to most of them absolutely 
novel. occupation, whence “théy had 
been recruited, I was told that some of 
them had been milliners, some dreass- 
makers, waitresses, pb’rmaids, domes- 
tic servants—in fact, there was not a 
single branch of what we may call 
normal female industry which had not 
been drawn upon {gr recruits in tha 
making of shells. If that can be don2 
in an instant from the hormal-activi- 
ties of women, it ought’ to-be a far 
easier tas’: in the particular trades in 
which you are mainly and. directiy 
concerned, viz.,. the distribution, 
Wholesale and retail, of,goods. There- 
fo-e, I think the employers, if there 
be any such, who at first-sight might 
feel a doubt as'to -he practicability, of 
ek their skilled male assist- 
ants by female labor may take encoun 
agement by the example which has 
been set them by the great munitions 

~ firms of the country. 


Cheap Tractors for Farm 


A Low Priced Tractor’ Would Revo- 
lutionize Farming Operations 

When Henry. Ford,:the Detroit. mot- 
or car manufacturer, says he will turn 
out 4 simple, cheap tractor, the public 
will be inclined to take him at bis 
word, Ford has profited through ap- 
plying himself to the production of an 
inexpensive article of a similar char- 
acter. Theutilitarian features af the 
automobile were recognized by ‘hin, 
and the idea turned to practical ac- 
count in a low priced machine, “ 

He now. pronrtses American farmers 
a tractor which wil] sell at $200 or 
less, Such a-machine might do much 
to revolutignize farming operations. 
The motor tractor, as used today for 
agricultural wok, is expensive in or 
iginal cost and expensive in operation, 
and is adapted only ,to farming on a 
large scale. There“is no degree of 
unanimity as to its advantages as 
shown by experiences in this country, 
while a small, cheap tractor might be 
used in a variety of ways by even. the 
man who farms on a small scale. 

Such a-tractor as Mr. Ford proposes 
to manufacture should serve all the 
purposes on the farm of a general 
motor in pumpihg, sawing, grinding 
grain and cutting feed. The first cost 
in this country will be less than that 
of a team, and the maintenance wit ve 
much Tess, especially when measured 
by its productive powers. In tho 
mechanics of farming a new farm im- 
plemeht meeting 80 universal a need 
is likely to take its place with the 
mowing machine and reaper in the in- 
fluence it exercises upon agriculture 
and farming life-—Saskatoon Star. 

His office poy being sick, the man- 
ager called in the pi youth who 
usually dusts off the furniture and 
makes himself * generally useful 
around the premises, though he shows 
no symptoms of ever developing into 
a Booker Washington. After the led 
had come and gone for an hour or so 
the manager asked: “What did you do 
with that Jettér that was on my desk, 
Rastus?” 

“I dum tuck it to de postoffice, an’ 
put it in de hole.” 

*““What did you do that for? Didn't 
you see there was no address on the 
envelope?” 

“I saw dere wuz no writin’ on de 
*velape, but I ‘lowed yuh did dat on 
pu'pose, sos I couldn't tell who yuh 
wuz writin’ to.” 


Even Germans appear to be getting 
a dim inkling tnat they are hurting 
themselves incalculably more than us 


by the promiscuous dropping of bombs | 


trom the clouds on the heads of the 
non-combatant population of opea 
towns and country villages. Their 
headquarters have got into the way of 
accompanyiag their’ grossly mendac- 
ious account of these raids with the 
explanation that they are “reprisals” 
for some similar act committed at 
their expense.-Weekly Scotsman 


Forest fires can be prevented by 

Never leaving a camp fire until it is 
oul 

Never make a camp fire in leaves, 
rotten wood, or against a log 

Never tossing away 
matches or tobacco 

Never burning brush 
slashing in a dry season 


burping 


grass, or 


The life of soldiers’ uaiforms under 
norma! conditions is about three 
months. It is nearer there,weeks than 
three months at the front, however 


W. N. U. 1062 
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of Straw 


its Value as a Fertilizer Should be 
Better Understood 

A ton of wheat. straw contains an | 
average of 10 pounds of nitrogen, 4.8 | 
pounds of phosphorus, and 12.6 
pounds cf potash. The elements have | 
& commeroial value Of abott $2.14 at | 
the present price of fertilizers. Ont 
straw containg about 11.6 pounds of 
hitrogen, 6 pounds of phosphorus and 
85.4 pounds Of potash, or $3.29 worth 
of commercial fertilizers per ton, and 
barley straw eontdins about 14 pounds 
of nitrogen, 4. pounds of / phos-} 
phorus, and 21.2 pounds of potash, or 
& commercial value of $3.05, From 
these figures one can readily see the 
enormous amount of plant food that 
is taken from the soil in the United 
States every year in the “form “of 
straw o fthe above: cereals; Far. too 
little of itis ever returned; ‘ge straw 
of other ceréal crops, such as rye, 
buckwheat, etc, also contains much 
fertilizing value, which is too seldom 
utilized. 

If we concede the valve of straw 
the next question is how to. utilize it 
in the most ecorxomical way. Much 
of it, especially on the small farms, 
can be ysed for bedding the stablés. 
Straw is a good absorbent and_. will 
take up much of the liquid manure 
which would otherwise be: lost and 
which in itself ig ot the highest ferti- 
liging value. Both straw and manure 
can then be returned to the soil 
in the best condition. 

On large farms where it is impos- 
sible to use al] the straw for bedding, 
the grain should be threshed so- that 
the straw will-be built in a lot where 
the livestock can have access to it 
without extra handling. The horses, 
cattle and gheep will eat much of the 
straw during the winter months and 
what they wil} not eat, they tear down 
and tramp in under their feet, and 
manure will be the result. ~ 

Straw is not only beneficial for the 
plant food it returns to the soil, but 
it also increases the water holding 
capacity. It holds the plant food in 
the soil, and prevents it from being 
leached out.by the winter rains which 
often cause’ a considerable loss. It 
also prevents erosion. ’ 


A By-Product of a War 
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Value 
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Hessian Fly Supposed to Hav@ Been 

Brought Here by Hessian Troops 

| of Revolutionary Fame 

The Hessian fly, of which we begin 
to hear early in the spririg, with sup- 
plementary information as the season 
advances, is no newcomer to the 
United States, observes the ‘Indian- 
apolis News. The fly was first noticed 
on Staten Island, N.¥., in 1776, and is 
supposed to have been introduced into 
the United States“during ‘the Revolu- 
tionary. war by the Hessian troops, 
and hence the name. 

The fly spread rapidly. over New 
York,sNew Jersey and Connecticut, 
and before the end of the eighteenth 
century had crossed the Alleghany 
Mountains. This gnat or midge, the 
| pody of which is about a tenth of an 
| inch long, is very destructive to grain, 
especially wheat. The fly has two 
broods yearly, in the spring and in 
the’autumn. ItAays its eggs, twenty- 
five or thirty, in the leaf of the young 
plant. Four days of warm weather 
hateh the brood, and the larvae crawl 
|near the ground, where they fix them- 

lves to the main stalk. Here they 

uck the sap, andthe plant withers 
and dies. 

The larvae in five or six weeks be- 
come full grown flies. Fortunately for 
r, tne nmessian fly has 
enemies, parasitic insects, which prey 
upon the larvae; otherwise the ef- 
forts-to keep down the increase by 
burning the stubble would amount to 
little. Among these enemies is the 
ichneumen fly, 80 called_after the mon- 
goose, whith is the sgecial foe of 
snakes and rats. 
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Wood Supply 

A supply of wood sufficient for our 
future needs will be the result of: 

1—Reducing the per capita co.- 
sumption. 

2—Protécting the forests from fire. 

3—Increasing the annual growth per 
acre through the practice of forestry. 

By gredter economy in the use cf 
wood the per capita consumption 
could easily be reduced from the pre- 
sent figure of 260 cubic feet to 16) 
or even 100 cubic feet without hard- 
ship. We use only half the total vol- 
ume of the tree and waste the other 
halt. 


A British officer writes: “T have 
seen and heard large numbers (eig t{ 
in one old garden) of nightingales liv-| 
ing and singing where our guns are in, 
position. Ag write ] can hear the| 
blackbirds and thrusbes singing, and | 
the sparrows are carrying large pieces |} 
of straw about as though nothing were 
happéning—and yet at the centre one 
of the heaviest cannorades | have| 
ever heard is in progress not three 
miles away, and the guns are firing on 
both sides and beiind this old chateau 
where | am writing.” 

A Long Line of Breeding 

In a recent number of Poultry Life 
the editor, Miller Purvis, gives an ac 
count of a White Plymouth Rock hen 
bred by him, that as a pullet won a 
place in the Portland, Ore., show, was | 
then presented to the Idaho Agricul- | 
tural college and there made a recorj 
of 218 eggs in a year, notwithstanding | 
the fact that*taking her to a fair in| 
the fall stopped her laying for six | 
weeks. Mr. Purvis, who says he keeps 
only a very few White Rocks, and has 
none to sell, <ells us that this hen is 
line bred, “no new blood having been 
used in the strain to whicb she be- 
tengs for about 18 years. During all 
this time the original blood has been 
used, and defective individuals rigid- 
ly rejected from the breeding pen.” 


‘“Some-men are go callous.” 

“How now?” 

“My busband deliberately took a 
pair of socks | was knitting for the 
poor soldiers and wore them. Said he 
hadn't any.” 
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The Glorious 
at Ypres. . \ 
(By the OCdnadian,’ Td. Officer) 
(oontkiaed From bent Week) 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that 
two privates of tho 48th Highiandérs 
who tound their way into the trenches 
commarded by Lieut..Col Lipset 
Suth Winnipeg Rifles, 8th Ba 4 
perished !n the fumes, and it was no- 
ticed that their faces bechme blue im: 
mediately after dissvlution. The Royal 
Highlaheers of Montreal, 13th t- 
talon, and the 48th Highlanders, 16th 
Hattalion, were more especially. affect- 
ci by the Jischarge. The Roy#) High 
landers, thougn considerably sha q 
remained immdv:.blc upon 
ground. The 48th Hishlanders, whieh 
nO doubt recéived a more poisonots 
discharge, ‘were for the ‘tmoment dfs-: 
mayed, and, indeed, their trench,’ so- 
cording to the bates 94) Very hard- 
ened soldiers; became Intolerable: 

The battalion retired from “the 
trench, but for a Véry short distance, 
and for a very‘short time. In a*few 
moments they were again their own 
men, They advanced 6n and ‘o¢tu- 
pied the trenches which they had» tio- 
Mentarily abandoned. 

In ‘the courte of the same night the 
3rd Brigade, which had already dis- 
played a resource, a gall ntry, and‘a 
tenacity for which no eulogy could be 
excessive, was exposed (and With. it 
the whole allied cause) to a peril stili 
more formidable. It has been .ex- 
plained, and, indeed, the tundamental 
situation made the p:ri clear,’ that 
several.German. divisions were at- 
tempting to crugh or drive back this 
devoted Brigade, and in any eveat 
to use their enormou; numerical stp- 
eriority, to swecp arounde and oyar- 
whelm its left wing. At some ppint 
in the line which cannot bo precisely 
determined, the last attempt partially 
cuceeeded, and in the course of this 
critical struggie, Germa*. troops in 
considerable, though not ih  over- 
whelming; numbers swung past .the 
unsupported Teft to the Brigade, and, 
slipping in between the wood and St. 
Julien, addcod to the torturing ‘anxic- 
ties of the Jong-drawn struggle by the 
appsarance, and, indeed, for the .mfo- 
ment the reality, of isolation from the 
Brigade: base. 

In. the.exertions made by the 3fd 
Brigade during this supreme crisis, it 
is almost impossible to single out.a bt- 
talion without injustice to others, put 
though che efforts of the Royal’ H 
landers of Montreal, 13th. Battalion, 
were only equal to those of the othir 
battalions who did such heroic »ge_- 
vice, it so happened by chance? that 
the -f..te of some. of ite officers .@%- 
tracted spucial attention. Major Nor- 
worthy, alre.dy almodt disabled. a 
bullet woody was baysneted and kil 
ed while’he was rallying his ‘men wii 
easy cheefulness. 

The case of Major McCuaig, of the 
same battalion, was not less glorious, 
although his death can claim no witi- 
ness. This most gallant officer was 
seriously wounded, in a hurriedly- con- 
structed trenth, at a moment when it 
would have Leen possible to remow 
Lim to safety. He absolutely refus2J 
to «ove, and continued to guide an . 
encourage Lis men. But the situation 
grew constantly worss; and peremp- 
tory orders were received for an im- 
1.ediate withdrawal. 

Those who were Compellel to obey 
‘tLem_ wer. most in.'ste~t to carry 
with thom, at whatever visk to their 
own mobility and saf ty, an officer to 
whom they were devotedly attached. 
But he, kiowing, it may be, bett-r 
than they ithe exertions which still lay 
in front of them, and unwilling to in- 
flict on whem the disabilities of a 
maimed man, very resolutely refuse , 
a:.d asked .f them one thing only, that 
there shouid be siver to him as.He lay 
alone in the trench two loaded Colt 
revolvers to add to his own which they 
in his right hand av he made his Jast 
request. And.so, with three revolvers 
ready to his hand for use, a very 
brave officer waited to gell his lifs, 
wounded and rackeu with ’p:in, in aa 
abandoned trench. 

On Frida» afternoon the left of 
the Qanadian lin) was strengthened 
by mportant reinforcemerts of 
British trcops, amounting to sevea 
battalions. Every effort was made 
from first to last to reinZorce the Can- 
adian division with the greatest pos- 
sible speed and from this time for- 
ward the ‘‘vision also received fur. 
ther assintance on the left, from a4 
series of French counter-attacks, 
pushed in a north-easterly direction 
from the canal bank 

But the artillcry fire of the enemy. 
continually prew in inteasity, and it 
became more and more evident that 
the Canadian salient could no longer 
be Mainta‘ned against the averwhelm- 
ing superiority of numbers by which 
it was assailed. Slowl:, stubbornly, 
and contesting ever : afd, the defend- 
ers gave ground until the salient grad- 
ually receded from the apex, near the 
point whero it had or:ginally aligneJ 
with the French, and fell back upon 
St. Julien. Soon it became ovident 
that even St. Julien, exposed to fire 
from right to left, wWac no longer 
tenable. 

The 3rd Brigade was therefore or- 
dered to retreat further south, selling 


by 


{every yard cf ground as dearly as it 


had done since five o'clock on Thurs- 
day. But it was found impossible, 
without hazarding far larger forces, 
to disentangle detachments of the 
Royal Higulanders of Montreal, 13t 

Battalion, and of the Royal Montrea 
Regiment, l1fth Battation. The Bri- 
gade was ordered, and not a moment 
too go00.1, to move back, 

It left these uaits with heants up 
heavy as “hose with which his com- 
rides had sa‘d farewell to Major Mc- 
Cuaig. The German tide rolled, indeed, 
over the deserted yillage but for sev- 
eral hours after the enemy had be 


come 
lent an’ 


jot ine 
Yived showed that they were not } 


mast the Canadian rearguard. 
| they “tiene they died worthily of Can- 


ada. SORT Se 
The enforced retirement of,the $4 
Brigade (and. to have .tayed longer 
would have. it eee reprodus 
ed for the 2nd Brigade, commanded 
by Brigadiereneral Curry, in’ a sine 
gularly exact fashion the position of 
the 8rd Brighde itself at the miontent 
| of the ‘withdrawal of the French, The 
| 2nd Brigade, it mist be remembered 
|had Petained the whole line of 
| t'enches, ehl-- 2,600 yards, which 
it was holdirg at 5 o'clock on Thurs 
day afternoon, supported by the ‘n- 
comparable exértions of the 3rd Bri- 
gade, and by the highly hazardous 
deploymént in whieh necessity had in: 
volved that Brigade: © ~ 
The 2nd Brigade.had maintained its 
lines. It now ¢eralyea on General Cur- 
ry, cofiinanding this brigade, to re- 
peat the tactical matoetvres with 
which, earlier, in the: fight, the 3rd 
Brigade had adapted itself to the 
flank movement of overwhelming 
nutérical superiority. He flung his 
left flank round south, and his: record 
is that.in the very crisis of this im: 
mense struggle hé held Ais. line of 
trenches till Sunday hé had not 
on Sunday afternoon he had not 
abandoned his trenches. There were 
none left... They had been obliterated 
by artillery. 2 
He -withdréw his*iihdefeated troops 
rom the fragments of his field forti- 
ications, and the-hearts of his m:n 
were a8 completély unbroken as the 
parapets of -his trenches were com- 
pletely broken. In such a brigade it 
is invidious) to single out any battal- 
ion for special praise, but it is per- 
haps necessary to the story to point 
out tliat Lieut*Colonel Lipsett, com- 
manding the 90th Winnipeg Rifles, 8th 
| Battalion-of the 2nd Brigade, held the 
extreme left of the brigade position at 
the most cfitical moment. -- : 


The battaliop Wag expelled from the 
trenches carly on Friday morning by 
an-emission of poisonous gas, but re- 

| covering in three-quarters. of an-hoir 
| it counter-aftacked, retook the 
| trenches it had abandoned, and bay- 
oneted the enemy. And after the 3rd 
| Brigade had been forced” to. retire, 
| Lieut.-Colonel “Lipsett held ‘his post- 
| tion, though. his Jeft was in the air, 
until two British regiments filled up 
the gap on Saturday night. 

The individual fortunég of these two 
| brigades have brought us to the 
| events of. Sunday afternoon, -but it is 
' hecessary, to make the story complete, 

to recur for a morient to the ‘events 
of the morning. After.a very formid- 
|able attack, the enemy succeeded .in 
‘capturing the village’ of St. Julien, 
| whieh has so often been referréd to 
in describing the fortunes of the Can- 
| acian left. This success opened up i 
| new ‘and very ny ty lee of na 

hee, gut’ byt. me. further rein- 

mae had AVON o's 

Here again, it became evident that 
the tactical necessities of the situa- 
tion dictated an ¢ffensive moveme jt 
as the surest. method of arfesting fur- 
ther progress, General. Alderson, who 
was in ‘command. of the ‘orce- 
ments, accordingly. directed that. an 
advance should be made -by “another 
British brigade. which had- been 
brought up in support; The: attack 
‘was thrus: through the Canadian left 
and centre, and as the troops making it 
swept.on, many of them going to cer 
tain. death, they paused \an instant, 
and, with deep-throated ‘cheers for 
Canada, gave the fitrt indication to 
tue LD v.sion of tha warm admiration 
whica tieir exerticns had excite) in 
the British Army. a 

The advance was indeed costly, but 
it was made with a devotion’ which 
could not be denied. The story is one 
of which the Brigade may be proud, 
but it does not bclong to the special 
,aeco ~. of the fortunes of the Canad- 
jan contingent. It is sufficient for~our 
purpose to notice that the attack suc- 
veeded in its object; and the Germau 
advance along the line ‘momentarily 
‘threatened, was arres‘ed. 


‘‘ We had reached, in‘ describing the 
the events of the afternoon, the points 
at which the trencles of the 2nd Bri- 
gade had been completely destroyed, 
his brigade, the 3rd Brigade, and the 
tage hak“ reinforcements* which by 
this timé@ filled the gap~between tre 
two brigades, were gradually driveu 
figating every yard upon a Hhe run- 
ning roughly from Fortuin, south of 
St. Julien, ina north-éasterly direction 
towards Passchendaele. Here the two 
brigades were relieved bytwo British 
as trituful, and alas! as costly as sold- 
fers have ever been called upon to 
make. 

Monday morning broke bright and 
clear and found the Canadians behinf 
the firing line. But this day, too, was 
‘to bring its anxieties. The attack wag 
still preset, and it became necessary 
to ask Brigadier-General Curry wheth- 
er he could once more call on bis 
shrunken Lrigade. 

“The men are tired,” this indomit- 
able soldier replied, “but they are 
ready and glad to go again to the 
trenches. " And 80 once more, a hero 
leading heroes, the general marched 
back the men of the 2nd Brigade, rv- 
duced to a quarter of its original 
Strength, to the very apex of the ling 
as it existed at that moment. 

This position he helt-all day Mon- 
day; on Tuesday he was still occupy- 
ing reservé trepeu2s, and on Wednes- 
day was relieved and retired to billets 
in the rear. 

Such, in thewmest general outline, is 
the story of a great and glorious feat 
of arms. ,A story told so soon after 
the event) while rendering bare justice 
to units Whose doings fell under the 
eyes Of particular observers, must do 
less than justice to others who played 
their part-—-and@, all did—as gloriously 
as those whose special activities it is 
possible even at’this stage to describe. 
But the friends of men who fought in 
other bittalions may be content in 
the knowledge thct they, too, shall 
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this account withont a word of tribute 
to the auxiliaty services. The signal- 
lers Werte alWays cool atid resourceful, 
The _ tele and telephone wires 
were being cotistantly cut, and many 
belonging to this servicé rendered up 
their’jives in the dischatge of their 
duty, carrying out repairs with the 
most complete calmness if exposed 
positions. The despatch carriers, 
usual, behaved with the greatest brav- 
by NN Theirs is a lonely life, and very 
o alonely death, One cycle mess- 
enger lay on the groufid badly woun2- 
ed. Hé stopped a passitig officer and 
delivered hi yas We with some vor- 
bal instroctic ns. ese were colier- 
éntly given, but he swooned almost 
before the words were out. of. his 
mnouth. ‘ 

(The artillery never flagged in “he 

sleepless struggle in which so much 
depended upon its exertions, Not a 
Canadian,.gun was lost in. the lon 
battle of retreat. And the nature vo 
the position ge such a record 
very remarkable. One battery of four 
that it was compelled to turn two of 
its guns directly about and fire on the 
enemy in positions almost diametrical- 
ly opposite. : 
~ It.is not possible ir this account to 
attempt a description of-the servicos 
rendered by the Canadian engineers 
or the medical corys. Their members 
rivalled in coolnass, endurance and 
valour the Canadian infantry, whose 
comrades they were, and it is hoped 
in separats communications to do jus- 
tice to both t:-ese brilifant services. 
. No attempt has been mada in this 
description to explain thé recent oper- 
ations except in so ‘fa> as they spring 
from—or afe connected with—the for- 
tunes ofthe Ganadian Division. It is 
certain ‘that the exertions of the 
troops who reinforced, anc later re- 
lieved, the Canadiars wer) not less 
glorious, but the long drawn-out strug- 
ce is a lesson to the whole empire. 
“Arise, Osrael.”” “The empire is en- 
gaged_in a struggle without) quarter, 
and without compromise, against an 
enemy still superbly organized, still 
immensely powerful; still confident 
that’ its strength is the mate of its 
necessities. To arms, then, and sti-l 
to arms! In Great Britain, in Canada, 
in Australia, there is need, and there 
is need now, of a community organiz- 
ed alike in military and industrial co- 
operation, . et 
~ that our countrymen in Canada; 
while their hearts are still bleeding, 
will answer every call which is mdia 
upon ‘them we well know- 

The graveyard of Canada in Fla1- 
ders is. large, It is very large, Thoss 
who lie there-have. left % mortal 
remains on -alien soil. To Canada 
they have bequeat.ed their memories 
ont bis glory. : : P 
“On me's eternal camping groun 

Their aileu fede are sbreed: 
And’ Glory guards with solmen round 

The bivouac of the dead.” 


W. M. AITKEN, 


The Big Shells 
Cause Greatest Havoc 


Seven-eighths of Wounds in Galicia 
Made by Large Calibre Gun 
Missiles 


Seven-eighths of the wounds in the 
Galician tghting were caused by 
shells, half of ‘which were. fired from 
big calibre guns, saic Surgeon-Major 
Lesghintseft to an interviewer. 

“Bullets play no part now,” he con- 
tinued, “and the infantryman’s rifie 
is a toy. Infantry merely occupies 
the trenches the cannon have won.’ 

Most. devastating of all are the new 
skoda shells of the Germante allies, 
which aré 18 inches in diameter and 
weigh 2,800 pounds. The skoda how- 
itzer shoots ata high «ngle ‘and its 
shell penctrates.20 feet into soft 
earth before exploding. It explode; 
two seconds after striking. These 
howitzers do not resemble the Krupp 
mortars of the same calibre, to which 
they are said te be superior in every 
way. " ; 

When a skoda -shell \hits it mea.s 
death to everything within a radius 
of 150 yards and even farther off. 
The pressure of {ts gas rips open the 
bomb proof shelters and catches 
those who escape the metal frag- 
ments a flying debris. This gas 
enters the body cavities and tears 
flesh asunder, sometimes stripping 
the men of their clptnes. Of courge 
the men in the i ediate neighbor- 
hood of the explosion are annihilated. 

So fierce is the heag of the explo- 
sion of the shells that it melts rifle 
barrels as if they had been struck 
by lightning. 


rr ee seep ge a 


“ There are now living in cities many 
men with fair sized families who have 
had experience in truck farming, and 
who are paying as much as $200 per 
year rental fora house and small lot. | 
An equally good home, with twenty | 
acres of land suitable for truck farm- | 
ing, might be had in the country at 
lower rental and be quite capable of 
yielding even larger pet returns for 
the family than wold the city oect- 
pations, remarks ‘a bulletin issued by 
the Seed Branch,. Ottawa 

“Madam,” said the 
torn supplicant hp pee benevolent lady 
who answered his timia rap at the 
door,” have you any ojd clothes you 
ean spare for an unfortunate victim 
of the Buro war?” ~ 

“I think I have, my poor man! But 
how does this happen? You cannot 
have been in the war surely.” 

“No, madam,” humbly replied the 
safferer; “but my wife has sent all my 
elothes to the Belgians.” 


tattered and 


SURE SEES REAL: ARTY SUP RP TIP Paar 


eh a 


‘Pays Tribute ‘to the 
\git a6 the Panama. 
Fair ps : 

Citinens in Ge United States whr 
go to the exposition at. San Francisco 
will return with increased raspéct for 
Canada see the Canadian government, 
thanks to the great building and the 
extraordinary tine exhibit that repre- 
sent Canada’s power. 

ere never Was seen a more ooni- 
plete; inspiring @xhibit of the wonders 
of a. great country. . 

The Canadians have gone to the 
thing themselves, they have eclipse 
completely the exhibits of every ene 
of our individual states, and that is 
putting it very mildly. 

Every Canadian certainly 
Visit the Panama-Pacific exposition, 
if only to confirm .the opi~ion he 
probably olds that. Canada - ig 

Rat at Spe and - fovernment a 
magnificert and capable governmen:, 

In addition to Canadians, represen- 
tatives of ‘very state , and every 
county in the United States should 
make it a point to 


ful day in the 
siet will learn there that it=is 
possible for a people not afraid or 
“paternalism of government influence” 
to do wonders for the building up of a 
country. 2 ’ 
And they will, see, splendid work 
done by~ private corporations, rail- 
roads and others, under proper and 
efficient control by the people. 
The Canadian building is a mag- 


shoul’ 


Canada building. 


nificent, dignified structure; its em- 


ployees are inteligent, courteous, well 
chosen men. 

Marvelously ingenious and Striking 
exhibits tell the story of the. great 
nation that lies north of us.. Canada 
is an empire of strength, beauty, 
prosperity and unlimited possibilities. 

Intelligent citizens 6f this nation 
will rejoice in that Camadan exhibi- 
tion, with its many proofs of Canad- 
ian intelligence, energy,". good gov- 
ernment and good citizenship. a 

Every, citizen of the United State; 
should be glad to know that we have 
as our brother on the north a people 
sO powerful, a realm so ‘Yast and 
prosperous, | ‘ 

Forever, there “can be betwoen the 
United States and Canada only 
friendly feeling and brotherly rivalry. 

The Canadians, at great expense 
and with great intelligence, . have 
sent to our exposition a demonstra- 
tion of their power and ability. Every 
American should make it a point to- 
study” it-. And every one who knows 
the _ difficulty -of developing anew 
country will bow reverently to the 
power that Canada displays. 

“The exhibition 
ly be described. “It is your duty ‘to 
see it. : 

it shows «the beginning of man's 
work in’ a wild country, the fores*, 


spend a thought. © 


de cannot proper- 


the animals, the wilderness. “And ‘t ; 


shows: Man. conqrerfhg te earth, 
making his home of the forest, his 
fertile ‘fields of the rough plains, -his 
servants of the Waterfalls-and of his 
happiness-in independence and. fre 
government, 

A wonderful empire is Canada, not 
a part if -Englaad, but a greater 
England, The people of this country 
should be grateful for the exhibition 
that Canada has sent to us, 

See the Canada building if you can 
and all. the other wonders of the 
Panama exposition, and all the won- 
ders of this great country that lies 
between.—Los Angeles Herald. 
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Warm Walls Keep Clean 
The reason that lath and plaster 
‘walls become streaked is explained 
by John Aitken in Nature ag due to 


the tendency of hot air to deposit its’ 


dust on cold surfaces; and the colder 
the surface the weaker the power of 
resistance. So where ihe laths pro- 
tect the plaster from the cold out- 
side the plaster-receives less deposit 
of dust than where it is between the 
laths. - 


Wherever 


a~ hot steam or water 


pipe comes through a wall a vertical > 


streak of dust may be,seen above it; 
due to the hot air driving the dust 
against. the cold wall. Rooms that 
are heated by open grates are much 
less dusty than those heated by ra.:i- 
ators, because in the former the fur- 
niture is heated principally py radie- 
tion, and »eihg warmer than the air: 
it repels the’ particles of dust instexd 
of catching them, while in the latter 
the air heats the furniture and in so 
doing deposits its dust on it. 

Rooms jighted by electricity xeep 
clean lopger than those heated by 
gas, simply because the light is al- 
most - cold. 

-t has been symmed up as follows: 
“Any surface hotter than the air 
keeps free from dust.” : 


A teacher wrote to a little girl's 
mother asking her to see. that the 
child studied herJessons, Next day the 
teacher inquired: “What did you 
mother say about the note, Rosie? ’ 

TLe child replied: “Ma said she 
didn't know geogruphy an' she got a 
husband; ny aunt didn’t know geog- 
raphy an’ she got a husband, an’ you 
know geography an’ no one will have 
you.” ~ 


A Hebrew peddler rapped timidly 
at the kitchen entrance. 

Mrs. Carter, very.angry at being 
interrupted inher washing, flung 
open the door and glowered at him. 

“Did ye wish to see me?” she de 
manded in threatening t “ 

The peddier backed off a few steps. 
“Vell, 1 did.” he assured her with 
an ppolosstie grin, “I got. my vish; 
thank you." +) 


i Young Lady (at Palm Beach, look- 
ing at the stars)—-Ien’t that Ursa 
Major? 

Se Gencleman—Colenel, if 
you please, miss. 
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if youfeeVour of SORTS “RUN DOW 
SUFFER from KIDNEY, BLADDER, NERVOUS DISEASES, 
CHRONIC PE ten rE MARRUPTIONS, PILES, 

EDICAL, BOOK ON 
URES effected by 
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Telegrapt.y 
papier Se Savages 

n, South America says 

thera is a kind of wireless telegraphy 

among the savage tribes there, and 

that it has been in use for more than 


Wirsless 


An explorer 


3,000 years. 


In his travels he was met in one 
part of the:country by a number of 
natives who had evidently been ex- 
we asked how 
were coming, 
they pointed to an arrangement sus- 
pended between two tree stumps on a 
It was a means for 
receiving messages 
among -the various tribes thorough- 
out the Amazon Valley. 

“The transmitter was 
frunk of a tree suspended from the 
pole’ so that the base was slightly 
Inside it had 
like a violin. 
struck 
hammer 
carried 


pecting him. 
they knew 


horizontal bar. 
sending and 


off the ground. 
arranged. very 
When the 


Minard's Liniment Cures Distemper. 

Young Barges had married contrary 
to his father’s wishes. 
afterward, 


parents so00n 
said angrily 


“Well, young man, I have made my 
will and cut you off with a dollar,” 

“] am very sorry, father,’ said the 
and then added: 


that 


As you would 


‘ash 
All stores or direct 
Fur 260 awe will mai you 


ANY, OF CANADA, 
Toronto, Ontatle 


When 
we 


much 
instrument 
shurply with a rubber 
vibration was created that 
for miles over the hills to a receiver 
of a somewhat similiar arrangement, 


youth, contritely: 


“But you don't happen to have the 
you?’’——Ladies’ 


dollar with 
Journal. 


-_——_-_- - —-— 


“Aren't the ten cent stores wonder 


ful places?” 
“Very, 


hats there.” 


Fa 7 
Don't fail to pi re 
MRS, WINSLOW'S SOUTHING SYRUP 


For ¥ Children White Teething 
sorties, 


the Child, Softéris the Gums, 
ae the Pain; Dispels Wind Colic, and 
4 the Best Remedy for Infantile Dar- 

oea, - F 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTES . 


any other 
an’eye to full value.” 
When you buy EDDY’S 


Matches you réceive a gener- 
ously filled box of Sure, Safe 


Ask For 


EDDY’S 


pe \ 
Silent Parlor Matches 


a. 
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ABION 


the remedy (or YOUR OWN allo, 
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* “GOT the SLUES* 


Among 


a hallowed 


Meeting his 
the father 


Vil bet some day our hus- | ¢jon of Canadian towns and cities up- 
bands will be able to buy their own) on the prairies is the thing to be de- 


‘ centre of the community. t 
t this i wie 


the 


been 


Home 


ale . 
FIP EP OTL LIGETI RET Tee OT 


a 


ee 


” One fitias constde 
in the pede nn upreonye the 
jon of thé fact thes the: wchogl i 


repay 1 R 
as possible out of,t 


the recognition o 

the beginning of the Solution Of, the 
problem of the ruratizing, or social- 
jzing,., of the fural school, By rea- 
gon of thé conditions under ~ which 
the settlement of the prairie has 
proceeded, the cehool is usually the 
only public building in the commun- 
ity, serving not only ‘the ‘heeds of 
the children during the week, but 
aiso the needs of the people on the 
first day of the week, and often the 
social needs of the community in the 
evening. . The period of “settling” 
has given place to the period of 
“settling down,” and with this change 
lids come the realization of wider 
possibilities in the school’as the heart 
and centre of the community. Vari- 
ous agencies liave been at work in- 
terpreting and encouraging different 
phases of ‘the movement and the 
pecple are showing a part her anx- 
ious to keep pace 

The type of building now being 
erect@d fs a vast improvement on the 
types hitherto prevailing; the little 
red school ‘hovee is fortunately pass- 
ing.. The modern rural school must 
not only Conserve the health of its 
occupants, but ‘must also provide 
physical and spiritual comfort so that 
the-educational process may -go..for- 
ward most efficiently. It must meet 
the demand for such conditions as 
ate necessary for the actual work 
of instruction and study,, but also 
those indefinite aesthetic and 
psychological influences produced by 
a well designed. and harmonious 
class room which is attractive, cheer 
ful and restful. Such a-buildjng has 
replaced the, older type im South 
Weyburn . School: . District 670, the 
esult of tir desire. of the district 
to provide’ the most satisfactory 
housing for their children; other dis- 
tricts are.followihg the example. 

The enlarging and improvement of 
the grounds: have. proceeded steadily 
in line with the campaigns conducted 
by the departinests of. educatiin and 
of agricutlure in respect to tree- 
planting, ‘school rdens and. ele- 
mentary ‘agriculture. .° Much more, 
however, reinning yet to ~be done 
along this line. : 

Thé enlarging and enriching of the 
course of study in respect to music, 
art, domestic science and man al 
training is proving an important 
fattor and progress has begun; much 
may be hoped for in the development 
thus made possible? 

But the training, energy and per- 

‘} sonality of ‘the teacher contribute 
the vitalizing factor. Communities 
4 With the real desire for progress seek 
the well-qualified’ ‘teachers and make 
the conditiéns so*inviting that a per- 
i(manency is established. 
Travelling libraries sent out by the 


year's crop. 

While it was in the interests of the 
country “at lamge that the advances 
should be ;iade, those Mrectly bell» 
fitea by the game will, it is urged, no 
doubt tealize that they secured the 
assistance at a much lower rate of 
interest than would have been. pos- 
gible even had their credit enabl-d 
them to deal with the banks or other 
financial concerns, and they will 
therefore, it is hoped, fully realize 
their obligatioh to repay \the ad- 
vances in full out of their first sales 
of this year’s crop. 

With the objec’ of facilitating such 
action, the governmert is afrangins 
with the different grain purchasing 
concerns in the west,for their oo- 
operation in the collection this fal 
of the amounts outstanding. 


WHY-YOUNG GIRLS 
GROW PALE AND WEAK 


part. 


the Trouble is Remedied Consump- = | the 
tion May Follow 


When girls gtow weak, pale and 
niserable, then is the time for parents 
to take prompt steps. Delay means 
danger—perhaps consumption. The 
girl in her teens cannot develop Mto 
a happy, robust woman without an 
abundant supply of rich, red blood in 
her veins. It i8 fhe lack of this good 
blood that is tha great trouble with 
nine girls out of every-ten. “They 
grow weak and depressed; lose their 
appetite, are breathless after the 
slightest exertion and suffer from 
headaches.» and backaches. When 
girls are in this eondition there is no 
medicine can compare with Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills. In the use of these 
Pills there is splendid vigorous health, 
with glowing cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, for every unhappy fragile girl 
who is struggling on to womanhcod 
in a wretched state of health. This is 
why thousands of girls and women, 
now robust “and attractive, are -on- 
stantly recommending. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills to tieir suffering sex. Miss 
fdith Brotisseau, Savona, B.C., says: 
“At the age of fourteen 1 hecame very 


and 


le 


government are ‘iready | Teachitk| gnuemnct ®t was ae pale us 1, shout 
backed by the propaganda of the sufiered from heasaches, Severe palpti- | hitting, if once they have 
Saskatchewan Library association, tation of the heart at the slightest'ex | range. 


ertion. Thad little or nO appetite and 
seeméd to be drifting into a ‘detiifie.: 
I was attending high school in Van- 
couver at the time, andthe doctor ad- 
vised me jo stop. I did so and took his 
treatment for some time, but it dia 
not help me in the least. Upon the 
advice of a friend J began taking Dr. 
Willams’ Pink Pills and in a very 
short time they gave me back com- 
plete health and enabled 
sume my studies. I haye enjoyed the 
best of health since, and owe it al] to 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills.” . 
These Pills are sold by all medicine 
dealers or may be had by mail, post 
paid, at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
fot $2.50 from The Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Ca., Brockville, Ont. 


provides. a yery mecessary and help- 
of contact: and -co-opera- 
( Growers’ associations 
and Homemakers’ Clubs provide still 
other points of contact. ‘ . 

The. various’ agencies, however, 
have not yet crystallized an organ- 
ization for the promotion of the 
Community Centre iPosement. In 
Wisconsin there is svth an organiza- 
tion, and it has already accomplished 
much good. ’ 

The new rural school is devoted to 
the matter of getting an education 
out of life. The development of the 
efficiency of our rural] communities 
to the highest percentage will be a 
world phenomenon second only to a 
similar uplift in the teeming rural 
population of Russia. I should not 
favor it, if it had to be ‘done at 
spiritual and intellectual. An im- 
it will pring illimitable gains, both 
spiritual and iftelectual An _  im- 
mense ground swell of culture’ will 
come with this*rural renaissance be- 
cause of tha germinal power of truii 
and the happiness people fet from 
the search for truth. Book learning 
rung out between the fingers of the 
ordinary man like sand; it is only 
to the unusual mind, to which litera- 
ture is an end and not a means, that 
our present system of schools ade- 
quately ministers. Such minds are 
sometimes among the most precious 
gifts to the vace, but they have had 
too much to say about how other 


The Machine Gun 


{ 
Concentrated Volume of Fire a 


Repel Any Attack of the Enemy 

At the beginning of the war the 
Germans started with over 50,000 ma- 
ehine guns, many fhousands more 
than the British ard }’rench had, and 
it was partly due to this wonderful 


have more machine guns than the ene- 
my. : 

The machine gun is really a kind of 
large rifle whicly can fire ordinary rifle 
bullets at the raté of 600 rounds a 
minute. F 


minds should be traiged—A. Ken- t 
nedy, Inspector of Schools, Wey- b ~ peeodelber ey ‘eh Petal ar a 
; Agricultural Gazett elt, there usually being rounds on 
g.| barn, Bask es Sac : ue aisles each belt. Naturally firing at such a 
rate the barrel of the Maxim gets very 


Farmers Who Don’t Farm 

There is reason, we think, in the 
protest raised against further encour- 
agement of immigration from any 
quarter into the Dominion until the 
present urban surplus shall be distri- 
buted-over the rural! districts. Canada, 
ig in great need of agricultural pro- 
ducers; it has a large supply of farm- 
erg who are not farming ‘within its 
borders. These are at present an im- 
pedient rather than an aid to progress. 
The problem is one that calls for the 
attention cf students of political econ 
omy that are not content with me- 
theory. An intiuex of farmers from 
the United States into Canada appar 
ently will not improve the situation; 
the emptying of the farming popula. 


hot, and to prevent it over-heating it 

gurrounded by a special water jac- 
et, containing seven and a half pints 
of water. 

To show how necessary this water 
is, it may be mentioned thet the water 
is all boiled away after firing about 
five thousand rounds! ' 

There are several disadvantages in 
the machine gun, though the advan- 
tages far outweigh them. The steam 
caused by the water boiling in the 
jacket reveals the position of the gun 
for one thing, and for another, the 
Maxim consumes ab enormous amount 
of ammunition. 

But the extraordinary and concen 
trated volume of fire that can be 
brought into play by machine guns 
makes an attack in face of them 
bound to fail, 80 long as the guns can 
be kept going, 


on 


i 


sired, and.it would seem as if the 
Dominion government ‘should strew 
any inducements it has to offer to set- 
tlers in the greet agricultural areas of 
the weet before those already in the 
country.—Christian Sclence Monitor. 
nineocenraiigeraienr 

Little’ dna, Who was going across 
the street to visit a neighbor, was told 
to say, if she was asked to-dinuer, “No 
thank you. I have already dined.” 
When she reached the other house her 
hostess said: 

“Come along, Edna, you must have a} 
bite with us.” 

“No; thank you,” feplied Edna. “I 
have already. bitten” 


Bob Davis stood under the c-ipping 
portica of a London hotel, peering out 
into the rain, He had then been in}|-— 
London for two weeks and he had al- 
mots forgottea_how sunshine looked. 
A wet cab driver stood against the 
wall trying to keep out of the down. 
pour. 

“Good gracious!”*said Davis. “Does 
it always rain here?” 

“Oh, po, sin,’ said the cabman; 
“laret Wednesday it hailed,”-—Satur, 
day Evening post. 


Trade in Munitions 
Durfhg the past nine mionths the exy 
Three deaths. port trade of the United States has in- 
Nine severely injured. ey enormously, owing to the fact 
All women. that a compreheusive war abroad has 
Cause—Kindling fires with coal oil. | tied ypsome of the greatest of the pro- 
it.is an old and oft-repeated story, | ducing nations. It is interesting, how: 
yet the statisti¢a! fire table for the | ever. to note that of the great inorease 
month of M con the above re-! recorded only 2% per cent. is ascrib-}° 
port, Safety first is\peeded at home | able to the trade in munitions of war. 
as well ¥ iu the factory. —Lawell Courier-Citizen. 


the Cossack, 


horse, 


the trenchés 


are disabled 
rule—to charge. 


The Blood Supply is Deficient and Unies | Mother Russia. 


great to prevent this. 


seen, 
fromthe emperor's guard 
SYberian Fusiliers, I believe Rua- 
sia to have the finest raw material 
for her armies of any nation of the 


world.” 


Marvellous 


| Pollen clock, 
the enemy ship can be found, and 
once found can be kept. 

When two ships are moving at high 
me to ae “in different - directions the 


hotograph 


point 


Common -Russian Peasant ie of Dif-| Joseph, 
ferent Type From the Cossack 
We aré. most apt.to think of the 
Russian soldiér wholly tm tetms of 
whereas the common 
Russian peasant who has shouldered 
his gin to march against the “Ger- 
manskis” ig of o quite different type, 
if accounts are true. 
can Magazine, for 
Granyille Fortescue gives us the fol- 
lowing picture of him: | 
“The 
one of the most 
He has all the q 


You 


masses 
these 


great 
and 


Russian common soldier is 
tient of creatures, 
lities of a willing 
He follows his officers blind- 
ly. Judged by American 
he lacks initiative, but in the war of 

initiative plays 
can put 
Russian soldiers into a 
they will stay there until they are 
all killed, captured, or frozen. 
it so happens that all their officers 
they have one simple |; 
They have received 
orders that under no circumstances 
must they gq back, 
go forward. 

“I don’t believe 
much of what the 
but they have a4 distinct dislike for 
the Germans, It 
never id understand why they were 
fighting the Japanese, 
people practically unknown to them. 
But the ‘Germanskis,’ 
told, want to take a big slice of Holy 
No sacrifice is too 


In. the Ameri- 
example, Capt. 


standards, 
little 
a company of 
trench and 


When 


so they merely 


Deficiency in the Supply te Noticed in 


764, compared with the same period 


gated 524,877, 
decrease of 
May, 
source comes the samé report. The 
‘native sheep indastry 
disappeared and 
of the countty are dependent on dt- 
minishing western flocks for supply. 


the extent to which depletion of flocks 

has been carried. bd 
|Montana was ‘literally deluging the 

stock yards (with sheep 
free 
market and an invasion of the range 
by settlers forced the flock owner to 
liquidate. By many the Montana move- 
ment was regarded as evidence of in- 
creased production, but it proved to be 
‘a last run of shad.” A speculator who 
recently scoured the region 
Glendive, Mont., in an effort to con- 


. 


Sheep Become Scarce 


yea 


a Unt 


Omata, St. Louis, 
68°) 


perspiration, eto. yeu can't equal Zam- 
Bok. It aleo cures cuts, ulcers, 
abecesses, pilés, and all inflamed and 
compared with | diseased conditions of skin and sub- 
every supply+| Jacent tissue. Druggists and stores 


Use Zam-Buk Soap also, 265c. per 
tablet. All stores, or Zam-Buk o 
Toronte. 


Strange Coincidence _ 


248,064, 


1914. From 


has all but 
the mutton eaters 


Thé situation in Montena indicates 


Five years ago 


Surgeon Found His Soldier Son in Hia 
Hospital 

Here is a strange coincidence aris- 
ing out of the war. 

A younger soldier was severely 
wounded in the fighting somewhers 
in France. He lost consciousness, 
and when -he regaired it he wae ly- 
ing comfortably in a bed in a ward 
of a large hospital. His first words 


Threats of 


trade, anf unremunbrative wool 


around 


tract stock for delivery, reported that | were: “Where am I?” 
that they know he found less than 5,000 sheep in an The nurse told him that he was 
war is all about, | #78 that carried more than 100,000] in London, that during the period of 


is said that they 
who were a 
they have been 
Judging from 
of troops I have 


include reginrents 
division 


— e 
Do not.allow worms to sap the vit- 

ality of your children. 
ed to, wofms may work irreparable 
harm to the constitution of the infant. 
The little sufferers cannot voice their 
ailment, but there are many signs by 
which mothers are made aware that 
a dose of Miller's Worm. Powders is 
necessary. These powd 
ly and will expel worms 
eon ieee any inconvenience to the 
child. , 


If not attend- 


act quick- 
rom the sys- 


ee 


The Pollen Clock 


Navy is Due 


Gunnery 


of the British 
to Wonderful 


invention 


idly every minute, so it 
wonderful that Jack Ta 
on hitting the target without faik Jt’s 
the Pollen clock, and other Pollen in- 
ventions which do it for him. 
clock tells the officer in charge of tlie 
‘gun every change im the range, al 
what angle he should aim his gun, and 
(when he should fire. 

How this wonderful invention works 
js a jealously-guarded secret and one 
which the German naval 
would give a large sum to know. As 
it ig they only know the results of it 
when they get Iut! 


Of all the remarkable things on 
board a warship probably nothing is 
more amazing than the way the big 
guns find their target and keep on 


got the 


s*Pho marvellous gunners of the Brit- 
ish dreadnoughts is due to a series of 
inventions by A. H. Pollen, the famous 
naval expert. 

By means of the Pollen range finder 
the Pollen plotting device, 
the range and speed of 


and the 


range is naturally changing very rap- 


all the more 
should keep 


This 


authorities 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Garget in 
Cows. 


en 
Cannon Mounted on Trees 


weapon that the eflemy were able to 
sweep forward at such a rate. Now we : “Cannon on Trees,’ is the title of a 


the ticket. 


available material 
delegate arose, it is related, and nom- 
inated Patrick O'Hara for Justice of 
the Peace. 

“Who is Patrick O'Hara, 
does he live?” inquired a delegate 

“FHe’s a friend of mine, and he lives 
in Ireland,” was the reply; “but he'll 
be over on the next steamer.” 


ts 


in the Paris 
showing two “75’8' mounted, carriages 
and all on tree trunks as an antl-air- 
craft battery. The carriage base is at- 
tached to a band of concrete around 
the trunk to resist the recoil. The guns 
are thus enabled to pivot so as to 
in any direction instead of 
sweeping less than half a circle, as 
they de when they are on the 
ground. e 


Excelsior 


Once, years ago, in a Butte Cily con- 
vention, the gentlemeff from the Green 
Isle had things so entirely their own 
way that they did not propose to give 
any other nationality a representation 
Finally, when all the 


was used up, a 


“Any distinctive feature to your 
1915 model?” 
“Yes, sir. Bach machine is plain- 
: ly lettered: ‘This car is not a jitney.’ 

— This feature is greatly appreciated by 
our fashionable trade, I assure you.” 
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ENDER 


three years ago, and al] over the stata | his 
similar reduction 
Breeders’ Gazette. 


and where 


unconsciousness he had_ been 
transported across the Channel, and 
that his wounds had been tended. He 
asked the name of the hospital, the 
number of the ward, the day of the 
week, and the hour. The nurse told 


may be seen.-— 


Deafness Cannot Be Cured 


ty, local _apptieations es they ennngt reach the him. “I say, nurse, you might tell 
ic of whe car, is only one my dad I am here.” The nurse look- 
aim, sd tat by seeming rmesinn ed at him, thinking the poor lad wes 
Mining ry the Eustachian Tube. When thie | in a delirium. “All right, nurse, my 
oie heme Tut have © rempang covdente: | dad's in the next ward now. You 
Rees is the resuit, and unless the inflammation can be | Know he is the surgeon there, and 
| ge | sentored » jo A this is his visiting day.” And so it 
get of ton re caused by Catarch, which ie nothing was. 
an inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. The father was in the next ward 


performing his work, thinking all the 
time that his son was in France. He 
did not even know that the boy was 
-_wounded, far less that he was being 
tended a few yards away. 
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The Coalition Ministry 


History Furnishes Several Instances 
of Formation of Coalition Gov- 
ernments 


There have been four big coalition 
governmeats besides this one, though 
only one of these has been on a 
parallel with the present British war 
ministry. That one was the “ministry 
of all the talents,” as it was called, 
formed in 1806, -and only lasting a 

ear. 

At that time the outlook .was black, 
for though Nelson had just won. 
Trafalgar, Napoleon was sweeping 
over Europe. This great coalition fell 
because George III. refused to allow 
Catholics to receive commissions in 
the army. 

In 1757 was formed a successful war 
coalition, at the time when Clive was 
conquering India, and fighting was. g0- 
ing on in Canada, while the Seven 
years’ War was_ being waged in 
Europe. This coalition lasted for four 
years. 

A coalition government followed the 
war of the American eglonies, now 
the United States, lasting not quite 
two years. Another such government 
was formed just before the Crimean 
war and fell when the scandalous 
concuct of the campaign was brought 
to light. ‘ 


If one be troubled with corns and 
warts, he will find in Holloway’s Corn 
Cure an application that will entirely 
relieve suffering: 


Scientific Expeditions 

'‘o the man in the gtreet Polar ex- 
ploration came to an end with the 
work of Peary and Amundsen. For the 
geographer and scientists, there are 
vast empty spaces to deal with. It is 
a filling-up process, with now and then 
a necessary erasure. An instance of 
the latter is the elimination by Don- 
ald MacMillan of Crocker Land, which 
the latest maps, on the authority of 
Peary, have indicated, though vague- 
ly, between 100 and 110 west longitude 
and about the eighty-third degree of 
north latitude. To Peary looking from 
the northermost point of Grant Land, 
there appeared a vision of lofty moun- 
tains which indicated a continental 
jand mass. MacMillan has. now been 
125 miles out from the coast and 
found no Crocker Land, but ice only, 
pressure ridges and leads. For the 
present, therefore, we must assume 
that from about 83 degrees to the Pols 
th: Polar Sea extendas unbroken —New 
York Post. ‘ 


“My word, Jacob,” said Steinberg, 
“that is a beautiful diamond you have 
in your pin. How much did it cost?” 

“I paid $1,000," replied Jacob. 

“One thousand dollars! Good grae- 
ious!” exclaimed Steinberg. “Vy I did 
not know you ver vorth so much 
money.” 

“Vell, you see,” exclaimed Jacob, 
“ven der old man died he left $1,000 
for a stone to be erected to his mem- 
ory, and dis is der stone.” 

“Tl hear that your cook has left ow- 
ing to poor health.” 

“Yes, mine.” 


A Purely Vegetable Pill.—The chief 
‘ingredients of Parmelee’s Vegetable 
Pills are mandrake and dandelion, sed- 
ative and purgative, but perfectly 
harmless in their action. They cleanse 
and purify and have a most healthful 
effect upon the secretions of the diges- 
tive organs. The dyspeptic and all 
who suffer feom liver and kidney ail- 
ments will find in these pills the most 
effective medicine in concentrated 
form that has yet been offered to the 
suffering. 
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SUFFERED 
EVERYTHING 


For Years, Restored To Health 
by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veg- 
'  etable Compound. 


Farmers of Today Are Different 

I'armers are different than they 
were twenty years ago. They are 
wearing garters now, KE. T. Meredith, 
of Des Moines, lowa, publisher of a 
farm journal, told delegates attend- 
ing the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World held 
at Chicago. 

“Some of you advertisers act as if 
you thought the farmers did not wear 
coats or shoes,” Mr. Meredith said. 
“Why, do you know that fifty per cent. 
of all farmers wear garters? It’s the 
truth. It has been proved by investi- 
gation. You men haven't realized 
what the farmers can buy; that he 
pays from $15 to $45 for a suit of 
clothes and that he purchases motor 
cars ranging in price from $600 to 
$2,000. 

“The advertising agencies should 
study the rural towns, should know 
the farmer of today. You are not pre- 


Canadian women are continually writ 
fng us such letters as the two following, 
which are heartfelt expressions of grati- 
tude for restored health: 


Glanford Station, Ont.—‘‘I have ta- 
ken Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 


pound gad never 
found any medicine 


pared, You think the fargers nowa- } 
days are the same as they were te compare with it 
twenty years ago.” I had ulcers and fall- 
__ ene ing of womb and 

Minard’s  Liniment Cures  Diph- doctors did me no 
theria. ood. I suffered 


fully for years 

until I began taking 
@ your medicine, I al- 
so recommend it for 
nervousness and in- 
- digestion. '' — Mrs. 
ENBY CLARK, Glanford Station. Ont. 


Chesterville, Ont. — ‘‘I heard your 
medicines highly praised, and a year age 
I began taking them for falling of womb 

ovarian trouble. 
* My left side pained me all the time 
and just before my periods which were 
jar and painful it would be worse. 

'o sit down caused me pain and suffer- 

and I would be so nervous some, 
that I could not bear to see 


any 
one or hear any. one speak. eh gues 
my eyes'and I was 


——— al 

Hotels vary as much in degrees of 
comfort as the haughty hotel clerks do 
in degrees of flippancy and efforts to 
please the guests, It was midnight in 
a hostelry in en Arizona town, when 
a guest called up and in an angry 
voice said: “There are a couple of mice 
fighting up bere.” 

“What room have you” inquired 
the sleepy clerk. He was told and 
then he inquired. ‘““What are you pay- 
ing for it?’ 

“Two dollars,” was the reply. ‘Well, 
what do you expect for two dollars—a 
pullfight?” 


“Well,” said the cheerful wife, 
who thought she had a soprano voice, 
“if the worst comes to the worst, I 
could keep the wolf from the door by 

| singing.” 

“7 don't doubt that would do it,” re- 
plied the husband, who had suffeerd 
much, “but suppose the wolf should 
happen to be deaf?” 


would figat 
always constipated. 

**7 cannot say too much for Lydia EB 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and 
Liver Pills, for there are no medicines 
like them. I have taken them and I 
recommend them te all women. Youmay 
publish this testimonial.’’ —- Mrs, St 
ruen J. MaRTun, Chesterville, Ontaria, 
Canada. 


“Look, here, Busteed, you've put me 
off long enough. | shail expect you to 
pay me that ten on Monday.” 

“By Jove, old chap, I wish I had 
your optimism.” N 


UNITED STATES 


Washington, Aug,  3.—Great 
Britain's replies to the latest 
American representations against 
interferences with neutral com- 
merce rejects entirely the conten- 
tion that the orders-in-council are 
illegal, and justify the British 
course as being whdlly within in- 
ternational law, 

“Unsustainable either in point 
of law or upon principles of inter- 
national equity,” is the- British 
reply to the American protest a- 
gainst the blockade of neutral 
ports, with an imvitation to sity 
mit to international ‘arbitration 
any case in -which the United 
States is dissatisfied with the 
action of the British prize courts. 

Great Britain’s reply, embodied 
in two notes, one supplemental, 
was made public here tonight and 
in London simultaneously — by 
agreement between the two gov- 
ernments, With the. note was 
made public also the, correspond- 
ence over the American, stedmer, 
seized by the British. while en 
route’ from Rotterdam to the 
United States with goods of Ger- 


man origin. All the correspJnad- 
ence aggregates over 7,000 
words. 


+ Changed ‘conditions of warfare, 
the British note contends, require 
a new’ application of the princi- 
ples of international law. ‘The 
advent of the submarine, the air- 
ship, and the alleged atrocities 
of German troops in Belgium, are 
cited as justification for the exer- 
cise of extreme measures, The 
blockade is justified on-the con- 
tention that the universally rec- 
ognized fundamental principle of 
a blockade is that a belligerent 
is entitled to cut off “by effec- 
tive means the sea-borne com- 
merce of his enemy.” 

*The note reiterates that Great 
Britain will continue to apply the 
orders complained, of, althougt 


not without every effort to avoid’) 


embarrassment to neutrals,’ and 
observes that the American sta- 
tistics show that -any. loss in 
trade With.Germany and Austria 
has been. over-balanced by the in- 
crease of, other industrial activi- 
ties due to the war. " 
In the 


the orders in council, Sir Edward 
Grey, the foreign minister, ad- 
dressing Ambassador Page, be- 
gins by. expressing the hope that 
he may be able to convince the 
administration at Washington 
“that the measures we have an- 
nounced are not only reasonable 
and necessary in times, but con- 
stitute no more than adaptation 
of the old principles of blockade 
to. the peculiar conditions with 
which we are confronted.’’ 

“I, need scarcely dwell,” wrote 
Sir Edward, ‘“‘on the obligations 
incumbent. upon the allies to take 
every, step in their power to 
overcome their common enemy, 
in view of the shocking violation 
of the recognized rules and prin- 
ciples of civilized warfare of which 
he has been guilty during the 
present struggle.”’ 

Sir Edward then refere_ to 
atrocities in Belgium, poisoning 
of wells in German Southwest 
Africa, use of poisonous gases a- 
gainst the allied troops in Fland- 
ers, and finally the sinking of the 
Lusitania, to show “how indis- 
pensable it is that ‘we should 
leave unused no justifiable 
method of defending ourselves.”’ 

Coming down to the question of 
the allied blockade of neutral 
ports, the note continues : 

“In the various notes which I 
have received from your excel- 
lency the right of a belligerent o 
to establish a blockade of the 
enemy ports is admitted, a.srighh 
which has obviously no value 
save insofar as it gives power to 
a belligerent to cut off the sea- 
borne exports and imports of bis 


enemy. The contention which J 
understand the United States 
government now puts forward is 


that if a belligerent is so circum 
astanced that his commerce can 
pass through adjacent neutral 
ports as easily as through ports 
in his own territory, bis oppon 
ent has po right to interfere, and 
mus¥ restrict bis measures of 
flockade in such a manner as to 
leave such avenues of commerce 
still open to his-adversary. This 
i3 a contention which his majes 


To BE SHIPPED To |'** 


smal number of vessels, and re- 
calls,how the United States fin- 


general reply. to the 
American representations against 


gues, it is impossible 
tain that the right of a belliger- 


wc apeitedton sof Gia petal 
an cation of th iples 
of blockade the only means of 


making it effective. ern : ighbors, 
‘The government of the United Day Beh Ps) been there, who we 
Stabs, secheed, intimates . ita | 20d Sccepts 8 proposal edvanced) ting and: mak 


Aen to. take Pers account 
the great changes which have oc- 
curred in. the tonditions a nd 
rules" Bitwerto’ oversea’ Meg 
es tto Vv leg 
ockade . were. formulated; and lathos. hewever 
re zes that the form of close] oot “ated 
in the immediate offing of the 
(blockaded ports is no longer prac- 
ticable: in ne face of A enemy 
possessing. the means and ‘oppor- 
tunity, to make an effective de- 
fence by the-use of subimarines, 
mines, and aircraft. 

“The only question. then which 
can arise in regard to the meas- 
ures resorted to for the purpose 
of carrying out a blockade upon 
these extended lines is whether; 
to use your excellency’s words, 
they ‘Conform to the spirit and 
ptinciples of the essence of t-he 
rules of ‘war,’ and we shall be 
content to apply this test to the 
action which we have taken itso- 


reparation by . a commission \of 
experts probably will be satistac- 
tory to the United States, with: 
the express provision, however, 
that. it is not a waiver of treaty, 
gghts for. which' the American 
government contends, but applies 
only to the matter of damages, ° - 

It is. practically. certain that if 
the United States allows the dis- 
pute to go to The Hague for in 
terpretation of the treaty provis- 


far as it has necessitated inter-|ion, or continues the academic 
ferénce with neutral commerce.”’ | discussion, of ‘principles through 
' Sir Edward Grey. then refers to|the channel of diplomacy, it W. 


the American. civil war blockade 
of 3,000 miles of coast with a 


insist . that - meanwhile Germany 


the United States contends’ are 
its rights. a 

The entire dispute — revolves!’ 
about article 13 of ‘the 'Prussian- 
American . tréaty of 1409,. which 
was revived,and: included in the 
treaty of 1828, That article, the 
United States contends, specially. 
protected Wilttiam \P. Frye 
from being. sunk, although it. did 
‘not. protect a contraband cargo. 


i 
ally took recourse to blockading 
‘neighboring . neutral territory 
which afforded convenient centre 
from which vontraband. could be 
introduced into Confederate terri- 
tory, and from which blockade 
running could. be facilitated. 

“Your excellency will ho doubt 
remember,” wrote Sir Edward, 
‘how, in order to meet this. new 
difficulty, the old principles relat- 
ing to contr blockade 
were developed, and the doctrine 
of continuous voyage was applied 
and.enforced, under which 
destined for the enemy territory 
were pipiercrnted -helore:... they 
reathed the neutral ports fr 5m 
which they were to be re-export- 
ed. We are taking the utmost 
possible ‘care not to interfere 
with commerce genuinely destined 
for or proceeding! »from| neutral 
countries. 

Furthermore, we have temp-zred 
the severity with which our meas 
ures might press upon neutrals 
by, not applying ‘the rule which 
was invariable in the old form of 
blockade, that! ships and goods 
(i their way to or from the 
blockaded area are liable to con- 
demnation.”’ 

The note then reviews at? some 
length the various forms in which 
blockades have been.. maintained, 
to show. there Ifas been mo: uni- 
formity of practice in very essen- 
tial points, and declares : 

“The one principle which is frn- 
damental and has o tained uni- 
versal) recognition, is that by 
means of blockade a belligerent 
is entitled to cut off by effective 
means'the sea-borne commerce of 
his enemy.’ 

Consequently, Sir Edward ar- 

to main- 


‘site view, ¢ 

article only ovligates-iver to ‘a 
damages. Far ; many: 
replies that as the Frye’s - carge 
oods| of wheat, :destined-to England, 
was contraband, the shi we lie 
€ to confiscation, - and that. 
an attempt to take the errs 
a German »port would have im- 

perilied her captor . the «destruc~ 
tion of the Frye’ ‘was, according 
to-general. principles of/interna- 
tional law.’’ 

“The mgnt of sinking,’ says 
the German fate, “ds not men- 
tioned in, the treaty,-and is there- 
fore orither, expressly permitted 
nor ¢xpressly prohibited, so, that 
on this point the party. stipula- 
tions .must be supplemented by 
the general rules of international 
law. It is not disputed by the 
American * government . that ac- 


cording to the tal principles 
of here tical daw a, beHigerent 
is authorized «in sinking vessels 
ander almost any conditions ‘for 
carrying contraband.” 

The note argues at length for 
the German interpretation of the 
disputed treaty provisions, con- 
tending ‘that its. intents to estab- 
lish a, reasonable compromise be- 
tween the military interests of 
the belligerent contracting’ party 
and the commercial interests of 
the neutral party. “‘On the. one 
hand,’’ says the note, “‘the bel- 
ligent party is to,have the right 
to prevent the,transportiation of 
war, supplies to his adversarics, 
even when carried! on $ 
the neutral party ; on the other 
hand, the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the neutral party is to be 
interfered with as httle as_possi- 
ble by the measures necessary for 
such prevention, and reasonsble 
compensation is to be paid for 
any inconvenience or damage 
which may, nevertheless, ensue 
from the proceeding of the velli- 
gerent party.” 

That in short, is Germlamy’s ar- 
gument, based on’ her interpreta- 
tion of the treaty, and to that 
the view of the United States is 
squarely ordered. Payment for 
the Frye in the manner suggested 
will not affect the question of 
rights under the treaty. 

A German prize court on June 
10th held the imperial govern- 


ent to intercept the commerce of 
his enemy can be lifted in the 
way sugyested in the American 
notes on the subject. ‘There are 
matty cases,” he says, “in which 
proofs that the goods were encmy 
property would afford strong evi- 
dence that-they were of ene my 
origin or enemy destination, and 
it-is only in such cases that we 
are detaining them. Where proof 
of enemy ownership would afford 
no evidence of such origin or des- 
tination, we are not in practice 
of detaining the goods.’’: ; 
Sir Edward’s note closes with 
the observation that “figures of 
recent months show that the in- 
creased opportunities aflorded ;by 
the war for American commerce 
have more than compensated for 
the loss of the German and Aus- 
trian markets. ‘We shall ¢ o n- 
tinue to aoply these measures 
with every desire to occasion the 
least possible amount of incon ment for damages, but fixed no 
venience to persons engaged in] @mouat, since the United States 
legitimate commerce.”’ declined to become a party to the 
proceedings,” demanding  settle- 


———____—— ment by diplomacy under the 
treaty: : 
GERMANY WILL NOTYIELD| The case of the American 


steamer Leelanaw, recently sunk 
by a German submarine, is paral- 
lel to the Frye case. ‘It now is 
Aug. 4.—Germany]in the preliminary stages of dip- 
in her refosal tojlomatic negotiations. 


TO UNITED STATES 


Washington, 


is unyielding 


ited mdeapenng ry 0 ot he] acquisition 


F heart derstood re sroreciated 
sons “with the deser 
: and of that pee res territory. 


by the speedy attaimment of Bri- 
ich command of the seas. They 
‘expected _a@.more successful re- 
‘volt athong the Boers. 


In comparatively short time he 
quelled the incipient. revolt of 


refrain froi Violation of what} T 


‘by train “frdm the ska to the 


neat ee thet tin iwhich the worst of the advance 


idrotight-stricken © phacés. of» all 


‘itself. In some* parts. of - the 
lcoutry no drop of-rain falls. for 
a@esmuch’as six or seven’ years! on 
end: | Over vast’ stretches the 


The. Germ 


Botha was taken by surprise 


Maritz, Beyers, and ‘De Wet, 
then he turtied his’ attention” to, 
his*enemy ‘neighbors. : 

a eran the Boers. was & 
difficult one. “The Gernians .h a d} 
destroyed; filled ap; or poisoned 
théwwells and waterholes in their 
retreat, and the bs sme not oily 
of feeding, but«also watering tlie 
Union columns on- their advance 
was an, extraordinarily complex 
one.’ Every drop of ‘water used 
by the troops -had to be carried 


scene. of action. 
Great’ Namaqualand, through 


took place, is one ofthe most 


Africa, not excepting even that 
sea‘of barren . sand, the Sahara 


sand is nearly white, and : 

and irritation of . the bura- 

ig; expanse so great that. the 
men had to march. with their 
faces covered with green Veils. 
Sand storms occasionally occurr- 
ed to add to the hideous mature of 
the march ; the sun heat was en- 
Ormous, and .in the shades of 
tents the temperature at times 
ran up as high as 126 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Yet early in May 
the country was comguered after 
a Very clever campat 

H. A. Bryden, writing in the 
Fortnightly, has this to say of 
the tampaign: ‘The uest, 
dccomplished with a smoothness 
and speed that are’ nsarvellous. ‘if 
we remember the tremendous diff- 
culties of the campaign, is a very 
complete and wonderful perform- 
ance. Our generals of the South 
African War, including Lord Rob- 
erts and Lord Kitchener, ha ve 
borne cheerful testimony .to the 

at qualities of; General- Louis 

tha, that self-taught genius of 
the veldt, as a’ soldier and tac- 
tician. His brief but masterly 
movement against Maritz, Beyers 
and De Wet,.in the revellion of 
1914, added yet further to hi 
laurels ; but it has remained for 
his campaign against the Ge r- 
mans of Southwest Africa, so 
skiltully contrived, so gare 
thotght out, so perfectly cari 
to suecess, to set the seal of fame 
of General Botha as a master of 
African war. His management of 
this brief but shining campaign is 
to be compared ‘with the highest 
achievements in the supremely 
difficult art of desert warfare— 
with the advance of Alexander in- 
to Asia, with Napoleon’s. eastern 
campaign, with Sir Charles Na- 
pier’s contests of'the Scinde des- 
erts, with Lord Kitcéener’s vic- 
torious penetration of the Sou- 
dan, or with Sir David Baird’s 
famous ‘desert march into Egypt. 
General Botha has not only de- 
served well of the Union of South 
Africa, but hejhas rendered great 
and lasting service to England at 
a most critical period of her 
history.’”’ 

And fifteen years ago General 
Botha was in arms ageinst Eng- 
land. The comquest of German 
Southwest Africa may be a won- 
derful feat of a great man, but 
it is a remarkable tribute to the 
colonizing ability of Great 


Britain. | 
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Blue Ribbon, the name signi-. : 
fies all that is best. Always" - 
ask for Blue Ribbon Coffee, 
Baking Powder, Tea, Spices, 
Jelly Powders and Extracts. e A 
They. will give perfect ‘satis. 
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Cleaning Pressing 


ss Tsnon qos Allan Street, opposite Adelphi Hotel 
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Great West Livery 
- Feed and Sale 
Stables _ 
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Best Eqinped Livery in Lacombe 


> 


Rigs at reasonable rates. Draying on short notice: 
) Horses bought and sold 


Reasons Why 
The» a. 
OLIVER 
‘Typewriter 


Is Superior to all others 


‘¢, Drawing Lines—The Oliver is the only typewriter made” 
with a vertical aud horizontal. ruling device. This 4 
device comes instantly into operation when lines tn : 
any direction are needed, and is @ great convenience 
in billing, invoicing or tabalating, — 


Watch this space for further reasons. 
F H. SCHOOLEY, Agent, Lacombe 
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fidiand Ave Better Of | 
In Canadé Than U. 8.| 


Reserves Administered More Econom- 
toatly, Yet More Efficiently. 

According to. @ report received by 
Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott, deputy 
minister ‘oi Indian affairs, giving .the 
findings of the Indian commissions of 
the United States as to their recent in- 
vestigations in Canada, the Canadian 
Indian wards of the government, are 
far better looked after than tlie In- 
dians across the line are under the 
United States India® department. 

Canada's Indian population, says 
the report, is 98,774. on reserves, 5,000 
off. reserves ahd 60,000 - halfbreeds, 
Making a total of 148,774, or nearly 
ialf the total Indian. population of the 
United. States. Notwithstanding the 

Teater comparative difficulty and 

rger relative’ cost of administration 
on the smaller and more widely scat- 
tered reserves in Canada, the cost of 
Indian administration in this country, 
including schools, is less’ than $20 per 
capita, as compared with about $40 in 
the United States, and despite 
this, according to/Mr. Abbott, there is 
undoubtedly closer supervision of in- 
dividual Indians in the Dominion: 

The Indians of Canada earn $2 to 
every $1 earned by tho ‘tribesmen 
south of the border. Theré are only 
two stenographers . employed in the 
entire Indian field service of Canada, 
and. only 37. clerks, as compared with 
‘600 stenographers and clerks in the 
United States service. S 

“Land grafter,” continues the fe- 
port, ‘is a.phrose unknown in Indian 
affairs in Canada, so completely safe- 
guarded ‘is’ Indian land. ‘The ex- 
planation) is simple. The Indian re 
serves in Canada are closed reserves; 
they are not allotted. An Indian does 
hot acquire title to an individtal’ tract 
of land on the reserve, either in trust 
or in fee, until he has become en- 
franchised, and enfranchisement is a 
long and tedious process. He is lo- 
cated on such land as he is able and 
willing to. use, but his possessory 
right adheres only so long as he 
makes beneficial use of it.” 

In the suppression of the liquor 
traffic the réport notes that the Can- 
adian system is more efficient and 
mucli More economical than that in 
the United States. The Canadian law 
is also more comprehensive, including 
in its scape every possible sort of in- 
toxicant or opiate ‘or derivative there- 
qf. Its. enforcement is sure and 
prompt. 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Colds, etc. 


The British Idea 

Lord Bryce declares, as floes Mr. 
Trevelyan, that far from the war hav- 
mg been caused by Great, Britain, fear- 
ing the jeopardizing of her commercial 
interests, the British idea-is, and al-| 
ways has been, that trade creates | 
trade, ang thé more commerce other 
nations engage in the more there will 
be for Britain, The violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality and Germany's inhu- 
man methods of warfare were prim-| 
arily the only reasons for Britain de- 
claring war. Never before, declares 
Lord Bryce, have the British people 
been so united upon any issue as this 
one. The nation is suffering as she 
has never suffered before, as it was 
never dreamed she would be called 
upon to suffer, but high and low, rich 
and. poor, are as one today in high re- 
solve, in stern endeavor—Victoria Cél- 
onist. 


erates 
Britain's Big Military Camp 

Aldershot, England, is one of the 
biggest military camps in the world, 
yet sixty-odd years ago it was no 
more than a collection of huts 

It wasn't till 1852, indeed, that Al- 
dershot began its existence. At the 
time Lord Hardinge was com eneer| 
in-chief of the army, and through him 
three square miles of Cobham Codm- | 
mon were bought for the purpose of | 
training troops. The first lot of troops 
consisted of four officers and 100 
men. 

From (hose few huts, which began 
the great camp, has sprung the pres- 
ant permanent barracks, military hos- 
pitals, gymnasiums, and training 
centres of all kinds of soldiers. From 
1852 to 1857 over a million pounds 
were spent on improving the place and 
making it a suitable headquarters of | 
the British army 

One of the remarkable -cesults of 
the growth of the camp at Aldershot 
has been the increase in the size and 
population of the town of that name 
Ia 1852 the population was just over 
800 jt is pow over 30,000, excluding 
soldiers! 
Sore Absolutely | 

. { 
Painless | 

No culting, oo plast- | 

ers or pads lo press | 


Corns 
Go! the sore spol Put-| 
° nam's Extractor| 


makes the coro go without pain. Takes 
out tbe sting ove.uight. Never fails— 
leaves no scar. Get a 2bc bottle ef 
Putnam's Corn Extractor today. 


WwW. N. U. 1062 


| Edison Invénts 3,000,000 


‘ i? 


Candle Power Light 


Most Powerful Portable Searchlight 
Yet Made-—Result of Big Fire 

Profiting. by an expérience of fire- 
men in fignting the $3,000,000 fire 
at the ‘Edison works on Décem- 
ber 9, 1914,.Thomas A. Wdison has 
perfected anothér invention, which he 
took to his home in Llewellyn Park 
recently to test it. 

A few minutes after Charles Edison 
began operating the device . for the 
edification of nis father, people liv- 
ing in the valley east of Liewellyn 
park telephoned police headquarters 
and asked: “What is that terrible 
light shooting out 0° the park?’ 

A policeman found Mr. Edison and 
his family enjoying the wonders pro- 
duced by a new 3,000,000-candlepower 
searchlight, capable of throwing a 
ray several miles, the most. powerful 
portable searchlight yet invented. It 
is very small, and the power is sup- 
plied by. storage batteries. 

In the fire at the Edison plant the 
yards were thrown in darkness when 
the power was shut off. Mr. Edison 
conceived the idea of a portable 
searchlight, and two days after the 
blaze he design. | a working model. 
It was said at the Edison laboratory 
that the lamp will be very useful in 
mine rescue work, at fire3, ra on 
ships, aeroplanes and locomotives. It 
can produce light in any volume de- 
sired. 

Protect the child from the ravages 
of worms .by using Mother Graves’ 
Worm Exterminator, It is a standard 
remedy, and years of use have -en- 
hanced its reputation. 


Cheering -Up. the Tommies 


Real Theatre Wear the Firing’ Line 
Proves a Relaxation 

No one who has not experienced it 
ean realize the awful monotony, the 
nerve-racking strain of the oldier’s 
life in the trenches. Continually on 
the watch, ever prepared for an ad- 
vance or an attack, with the terrible 
shriek of shrapnel all around—is it 
any wonder that some of our boys 
at times collapse under the strain? 
Happily the authorities. know the 
state of affairs, and their experience 
teaches thém that in order to keep 
the men physically fit, their mental 
condition must be kept up as well. 
They endeavor, therefore, to cougter- 
act the effect of trench life on the 
men, by providing something to re- 
Heve the tension—a bit.of relaxation 
that will serve as a mental tonic. 

By a United Press correspondent, 
William G. Shepherd, we are given a 
description of a novel method em- 
ployed to this end: 

“In a town “somewhere in France” 
is “The Follies.” It’s a theatre. If 
you're wondering why theatres are 
run in London in war-time you have 
only to come out here where the aud- 
fence is made up nightly of 3,000 or 
more men who have been in the 
trenches face to face with death, and 
‘are going back again, and you will 
see the cheering values of theatrical 
amusements. 

The object of this theatre is to 
make the soldier behind the treych- 
line forget all about the war. It has 
exactly the same object as the re- 
markable new convalescent hospitals 
in the war zone, which are nothing 
more or less than “rest-cures” for 
tired or nerve-strained men, and not 
hospitals for wounded or sick men. 

“The Follies” is a real theatre infa 
fair sized town. It’s a soldier's show. 
The six men who make up the troupe 
were soldiers, excused from shooting 
and fighting just because they could 
sing and dance and make other sold 
iers forget themselves. There are two 
performances a night; the place is 
always packed, and the British sold- 
iers troop out happy and = laughing. 
They do not go in companies but in 
crowds or singly, as they please, just 
as they would go to a show in Lon- 
don.” 


Autonomy for Poland 

The Russian’ Council of Ministers 
has decided to appoint a commission 
composed of six Russians and six 
Poles, under the presidency of Prem- 
ier Goremykin, to deal with the pre- 
liminarieg necessary to the carrying 
into effect of autonomy for Poland, 
which was proclaimed by Grand Duke 
Nicholas, commagder-in-chief of the 
Russian army, ob August 


| year 


Punishment 
you punish your children 


“How do 


~ | when they are naughty?” 


“{ forbid‘them doing the things that 
seem to give them the greatest pleas 
ure.” 

What for instance?” 

“Oh, kicking the servant on the 
shins or racing with muddy feet over 
the kitchen floor after she’s Just scrub- 
bed it 

Young Lady (at Palm Beach, 
ing at the stars)—-Isn’t that 
Major” 

Southern Gen-leman—Colonel, 
you please, miss. 


look- 
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if 


14 of last! 


o7 
t ch him to. + 
b may be. able -to get aj 
we say “Step over,” and 
time lay our hatd on his 
hip on. the pide from where it is to: 
move, and increase the Weight of the 
hand to“ piish, until the colt steps 
over, Continuots treatment in- this 
way will teach it to understand the 
meaning of ‘step over” and obey the: 
word alone. ; 
‘In thig sort of training we must 
persevere, with gentle kindness, al 
ways givihg ovr commands in ‘the 
Same tone of Voice, accompanied With 
action to illustrate what you want 
him to do, and he will learn the 
meanjng of your words, Be. firm, but 
never harsh. Some drivers have a 
habit; and a very gilly one it is, or 
continuously clucking at tleir team 
to induce. it to go: faster, and some- 
times when a faster gait is not desir- 
ed. The horse becomes acevatomed to 
this clucking as readily as they do to 
the rumbling of the wagon, and pay 
no attention to either, 


* 


4 tions or the investment 


War and “Lollabouts” 


They “want more men—still more,” 
they plead, 

To fight in this dire hour of need: 
The case is urgent, ’tis agreed— 

Why not claim our “Lollabouts ?” 
a cafes, tea-rooms, day by day 

ess and draughts as they play; 
“Let those who like jt fight,” say they; 
* Good old Eingland’s .“Lolabouts.” 


With racket, bat or rowing sculls, 

A gun. for shooting;rooks or gulis--- | 

Some_form of pleasure ever lulls ; 
Callous, selfish ‘‘Kolabouts.” 


Bright interest in the War they show; 
In the trenches? Lor’ bless you, no— 
At Halls and Pictures, dontcherknow' 

That's near enough for ‘‘Lollabouts.”’ 


Now, is it fair that “at the front” 

Our willing lads shopld bear the brunt, 

While at the seaside “on the front” 
There are.many ‘‘Lollabouts?” 


Other brave lads whose hearts ,arc 
right 
Would freely swel) our Army's might, 
But a quite see why they should 
t 
To save the skins of “LoHabouts.” 


No wonder that a fell6w jibs 

At enlistment, while knutty “nibs” 

Are waiting by for cosy “cribs!” 
Profit-seeking “Lollabouts.” 


“The army folk are stern and curt: 
“We're quite averse to smoke and dirt 
‘And don’t like-bayonets—’cause they 
hurt” 
Are the views of “Lollabouts.” 


“We ne’er were meant the foe to face; 

“Here, in the homeland, is our place; 

“We'll stay and propagate the race’’— 
A race of docile ‘“Lollabouts,”’ 
London, June, 1915. —A.H.A. 


Help For Asthma.—Neglect 
asthma a great advantage. 


gives 
The 
troudle, once it has secured a foot- 
hold, fastens its grip on the bronchia) 
passages tenaciously. Dr. J. D, Kel- 
loge’s Asthma Remedy ig daily curing 
cases of asthma of long standing. 
Years of suffering, however, might 
have been prevented had the remedy 
be@h used whén the trouble was 
in its first stages. Do not neglect asth- 
ma, but use this preparation at once. 


College Men Enlisted 

According to a list compiled of the 
students and ex-students of the 
agricultural colleges of Canada who 
are members of Canadian overseas 
or imperial ferces there are 274 who 
are either at the front or in training. 
This represents a high percentage 
of the eligible men and indicates that 
the collsge course has not unfitted 
them for the serious fask of battling 
with the Huns. Thé Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, with its large at 
tendance, hag naturelly contributed 
the most; there being 146 from that 
institution. Even the newer college 
of Saskatchewan and the schools at 
Claresholm and Olds, Alberta,‘ have 
sent representatives. From the On 
tario Veterinary College, students 
and graduates, sixty-two have gone 
to the service of the country. 

Sip ss eyeing caeeempee 

“Senator, you promised me a job." 

“But there afe no jobs.” 

“t need a job, Senator.” 

“Well; I'll ask for a commission to 
investigate as to why there are no 
jobs, and vou can get a job on that." 

Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Sore Someta 
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Selvein 
Drvggins ov Mertas Eye Remedy Co., Chicage 
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hich Yeals 
lo condition of 

, dt ig based ona 
‘thorough. itivestigation by the Canad: 
ian Northern Rai company, 
which ht out reports from 2,000 
polrces, estigation Was ‘car 
ried on for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts and not with the idea of ex. 
plotting the irces of the Domin- 
jon. ® article \referred.to simply 
gives the average purport of the ad- 
vices, covering Jocalities from the At- 
jantic to the Pacific; and is probably 
as free from bias as any summary of 
the sort ever publish ed. The Beononi: 
ist has examined the data from which 
this summary is made and is fipress- 
ed with the good faith of the reporters 
and the correctness of the conclusions, 
Every important interest is dealt with, 
unfavorable as wellkas favorable con- 
ditaons are set forth, and comparisons 
with former years are made, Oftento 
the disadvantage of the present time. 
Persons ifnterpsted in — our *northermn 
neighbor are thérefors recommended 
fo read this article carefully and then 
communicate with the representatives 
of the Can&dian Northern road in this | 
tity if further information is. desired. 

Canada has.been the phenomenon | 
of the western hemisphere in the past 
‘ten or fifteen years. ‘Time was, not! 
jong ago, When the average American | 
had a very poor opinion of that part | 
of the world. Ite climate was cold, its | 
population was mixed, it had no inde- | 
pendent existence as a nation, and ‘by 
comparison. with the Opportunities in 
the United States its existence was 
negligible. That idea has. been swept 
away: In no other part. of the world 
has theré been so much -prograss, in 
recent years, howhere else go nich 
profit in the pursuit of ordinary voca: 
of capital. 
Canada has made good, 

Like other countries whiclf have haa 
an abounding prosperity, conspicuous- 
ly the United-States, Canada has had 
ite reaction. Speculation went too far 
and capital was not adequate to the 
heeds of. enterprising men. Then 
¢thme on the European war and the 
same effects.werée produced there as 
in our country. It is now’a question 
for the capitalist and the enterprising 
man whether Canada offers attractive 
opportunities for the future. One 
cannot presume, after the record made 
in the past decade, that that country 
has Come to a standstill or has ehter- 
ed upoh.a period of retrogression. It 
is not ripe enough for that; The coun- 
try is sti in the making. There are 
vast areas yet to be filled up, vast un- 
dertakings to complete. London did 
not cease to furnish capital even after 
great drafts had been made on its re- 
sources. for the European. war., 

Ameri¢ans have interested | them-' 

elves in this refnarkable of the 
earth, investing hundreds of millions 
‘of dollars there. . The only- question 


; eee mga d is whem to resume the ac- 


ivities that have s6 distinguished ‘the 
‘thecountry- Perusal of the article} 
sewhere in this issue will probably 
help to. decide that question, and fur- 
ther information may be had from the, 
sdurce from which that article eman: 
ated.—The’ Chicago Economist, 


od Still’ a Land of Promise 
An Hneglish jourhalist just returned 
from Canada writes in the June num- 
ber of Khaki, the soldiers’ and ‘sail- 
ors’ magazine: “Since my return home 
[- have more than once been asked 
whether Canada is still a land-of prom- 
ise for young men who wish to try 
their fortune there. To this question 
there can be only oné answer: It does 
not need a voyage across the Atlantic 
to make one realize that Oinada is a 
country with a wonderful future.~ Nor, 
so far as I can see, afe any super- 
human qualities required for success 
by the intending immigrant. He will 
nave to work hard, which is exactly 
what he would have to do anywhers| 
else. But thé man who goes out to 
Canada after the war will find it 
possible not only to take advanthige of 
new opportunities, but also to create 
opportunities for himself in a degree 
impossible in the old world. That is, 
Iam sure, the main difference be- 
tween Canada and a country like our 
own, and that is why I do not think 
that any young, energetic man wh 
leaves England after the war to see 
hip fortune in Candda will ever have 
reason to regret his choice.”—London 
Referee. 
For Fighting Submarines 
John Gardner, of Fleetwood, Scot- 
land, the inventor of the Gardner sub- 
marine signalling system, has devised 
a method which will make it easy to 
sight the periscope of a submarine 
from the bridge of a steamship. In- 
stead of having to rest his arms on 
the rail ofthe bridge or on the gun 
wale while he scans the horizoy 
through a telescope, the officer on 
watch will now be able to sit com- 
fortably with the glass supported on a 
stand in front of him. By Mr. Gard- 
ner's invention the telescope will al- 
ways be approximately parallel! with 
the surface of the sea, irrespective of 
the movements of the ship. This is 
achieved by mounting a pedestal se- 
¢curely to the deck, on the pedestal-is 
thé telescope or binocularg on a stand- 
ard. The seat and table are maintain- 
ed horizontal to the sea surface by the 
operation of a gyroscope.. The plat- 
form, with seat and table, is automat- 
ically rotated slawly from left to right 
and vice versa by the utilization of the 
power for the gyroscope. so that all 
the officer/has to do is to keep a sharp 
lookout within the field covered by the 
ingtrument, which will not be affected 
by the movement of the ship. 


eee qnerapr 

The loquacious lady met the great 
lecturer the next morning, and at once 
rushed right into the subject, “Bo sor- 
ry not to have beard your lecture last 
night,” sye murmured. “I know I miss- 
ed a treat; everybody says it was 
splendid.” 

“I wonder how they found out," said 
Mr. Frockcoat; “the lecture, you know 
was postpoued.” 


erbert. C. Hoover, chairman of the 
Atherican commisgion for relief in 
Belgium, has concluded an agreement 
with General von Bissing, military 
vernor of Belgium, providing that 
wheat and rye crops in the zone 
occupied, by the Germans shall be 
reserved for the civilian population. 
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ek a corrective rettiody. 
legion who have tried, thom, 


the most roliablo of all family medi- 
family remedy 


tones the stomach, 


stimUlates: the sluggish liver, ‘regulates inactive bovtels. ' 


Improved digestion; sounder \sleep, better 
brighter spirits and . greater vitality come 


ayatem hag been’ cleared 


\ 


looks, 
‘after tho 
and. the blood. purified by. 
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“SECURITY. FI 


. 4's Your Lite insurea? 


Keep Your Policy ‘NM ‘Force 


~ And Increase the Amount as. Sdoh as Possible 
If You're Not lusured, Mako Application Today 


@ THE EXCELSIOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ro Head Office, Toronto. 
Over Four, Million Dollars Assets for Policyhoiders. 


N,B.—Write 


‘Logic of the Irish Mind 


For Memo. Rook and Circular, 
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What is Silage 


A. Woman's Comment on Her Son’s | 't is'a Means of Supplying Green, Suc- 


Death Typical of the Race 
’ The following story I know to be 
true and it represents~fairly thé mod- 
prnity of much of -Itish #hought. 

A young man, sleeping -in-an out- 
house, took some coals from .a ‘eoke 
fire and put them near his cot. In the 
morning ‘he: was. dead ‘of suffocation: 
It fell to a friend of mine to. explain 
the cause to the heartbfoken mother 
He pointed to a coal fire in } grate 
in his house. 2 .* ae Ve 

‘If we stoppéd up the chimney,” he 
said, “this room, would be filled with 
gas from the coal and: with smoke. 
If there were no doors or Windows 
open the gas would kill us.. The 
smoke, however, that comes out with 
the gas, would make us 80 uncomfort- 
able that.we should open something at 
once to let out the smoke, ami the 
gas would go with Jt. Now. coke gives 
out gas without smoke and so smoth- 
ered your son. without his realizing 
what was happening.” 4 

Tite mother’s answer was Ireland.all 
over: “And he, ‘poor boy, how shopld 
he know. the craft and badness of the 
world?"—Norman Hapgood, in Harp- 
er’s Weekly. ; 
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‘ag 
Miffard’s Lininient Co., Limited. ~ 
Gents,—1 cured a valuable hunt- 
ing dog of Mange with MINARD’S 
LINIMENT after séveral veterinaries 
had treated him without doing him 
any good. é 
~ Yours, ete., 

WILFTID GAGNE, 

Prop. of Grand Central Hotel, 

Drummondville, Aug, 3, ’04. 


Lost 460,000 Tons of Warships 


The ten months’ period of war has 
witnessed the losa of about 460,000 
tons of wafships. costing £35,000,000. 
Disregarding auxiliaries and armed 
merchantmen, the allies have’ lost 
181,000 tons of warships through the 
torpedo, 60,000,000 by mines, 27,000 
by gunfire and 22,000 in divers ways. 
The Tetudnic allies lost 13,000 tons by 
terpedo, 23,000. tons by mines, 81,000 
tons by gunfire and 23,000 tons -mis- 
cellaneous. The allies have lost near- 
ly 30,000 tons in armed merchantmen 
and auxiliary classes, while the ene- 
my’s loss is about double.—Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce. 

—— 
| A Chance to Rise 

“Turke raising is.an arduous busi- 
ness,” said a wholesale poultry deal- 
er in Boston. “Day and night you 
must look after your birds the sam:> 
as you look after horses. It is no 
snap to work on a turkey farm, I tell 
you. . . 

“I was visiting a turkey farm once 
when a boy. appiied for a Job, 

“‘Your references are good. I'll try 
you,’ said the farmer. 

“Will I have a chance to rise, sir?’ 
the boy asked. 

“*Yes,’ said the farmer, ‘a grand 
chance. I'll wapt you to have the 
feed mixed by 4 o'clock every morn- 
ing.’” i 


Cured Fifteen Years Ago 


cullent Fodder for the Live 
Stock .- é 4 

Replying to the question “What is 
silage?” about the best answer would 
be “canned corn.” ‘That. is: just ex- 
actly what it is, but -it happefs to 
be ‘the’ whole corn plant—ear, ‘stalk 
and leaves. With those- whb have 
never fed it, it is mot a difficult mat- 
ter to find now and then ‘& person 
who questions “is that sour ‘stuff good 
for, the stock?” Of cotirse there are 
lots of people who wonder how it is 
that there are some who like satier 
kraut, but that doés .not keep those 
who do like it from using it. ‘Che silo 
is-simply a means.of saving*the corn 
plant in a green, succulent state, for 
the stock. -Most of us are perfectly 
willing to have the good housewife 
can the fruit, which is so palatable 
during the cold. winter months, and 
we would not care to havé her -dis- 
couraged. im- the matter of doing this, 
either. .The silo.is simply a large can 
for the reception of the. green corn, 
and if there is any‘question in your 
mind as to whetlier the old cow and 
the youngsters about the farm~-care 
whether or not you put yourself to 
the ‘trouble of putting some of. this 
away for. them, your. anxiety along 
this line will. be éntirely- eliminated 
when you. see how eagerly they re- 
ceive it—how well they clean it up— 
‘and incidentally the splendid -returns 
for time and labor.—Corn. 

As illustrating. the haziness of con- 
céption- which prevailed years ago as 
to what and. where—the hilippines 
were, Dean. Worcester, tells. in his 
book, “The Philippines, Past ahd Pres- 
ent” of a good old lady who came te 
him on hig first return from the ‘s- 
lands for »a bit of information, 
“Deanie,” she said, “are them Philip- 
pians you have been avisitin’ the peo 
ple that Paul wrote the Epistle to?” 


An Qit Without Alcohol.—Some oils 
and many medicines have alcohol asa: 
permanent ingredient. A judicious 
Mingling of six essential olls com- 
pose the famous Dr.“Thomas’ Eclectric 
Oil, and there is. no alcohol in it, so 
that its effects are lasting. There is 
no medicinal oil compounded that can 
equal this oil -in its preventive and 
healing.power. ‘ 


Going Some 
“Horses!” said the Yankee, “Guess 
you can't /talk to me about horses. 1 
had an old mare, Mazypop, who once 
licked our best express by a couple of 
miles on a thirty-mile run to Chi- 
0.” 


“That's nothing,” said the Canadian. 
“I was-out on my farm one day, avout 
fifty miles from the house, when a 
frightful storm came up. I turned the 
pony’s head for home, and, do you 
know, he raced the storm so close for 
for.the last ten miles that I didn’t feel 
a drop, while my old dog, only tem 
yards behind, had to swim the whole 
distance.” 


“Begorra,” remarked Private Skids 
as he put his head above the trenca 
and a bullet whizzed past. “It's aisy te 
onderstand thet the more a mar looks 
‘round in this war, the less he’s likely 
to see.” : 


—— 


of Piles and Eczema 


By Using Dr. Chase’s Ointment—Certifies That the Cure 
Was Permanent. 


Some people have tried so many 
@ectors and so many treatments in 
their search for cure for piles and 
eczema that they 
find it difficult to 
believe there is an 
actual cure, 

The ne | point 
about’ Dr, Chase*¥ 
Ointment is that it 
not only brings re- 
lief promptly, but 
brings ‘about actual 
and lasting cure. 

In 1897 Me. 

Ketcheson bg 


ot warm 
ema covered my le 
knees, perfectly raw. 


every preparation I could hear of. 
Seeing Dr. Chase's Ointm tt adver 
tised, I procured a box, and this Oint- 
ment effected a complete cure.” 
On Sept. 28, 1912, Mr. Ketchesos 
wrote as follows!——“I received a letter 
om you to-day, saying that you found 


¥ ago. I have always giv 
Chase's Ointment a good LAY 

it cured me, and shall tell you how £ 
came to use it. 

“] had suffered for many years from 
eczema and piles,.and had tried doc- 
tors and everything\i could hear of ia 
vain. Reading about Dr. Chase's Oint. 
ment, I purchased it at once, and was 

mpietely cured. That was ff- 

re ago, so there can be ne 

doubt of the cure being a permanent 
one. I have met 4 great many 
who hg@ve been cured by Dr. 
Ointment.” 
. Dr. Chase's Ointment, 66 cents @ 
box, all dealers, or Bdmanson, Bates & 


tried /Co., Limited, Toroite. 


ae 


raed 
Pesci 

still go 
te the Land” and “ 


@gampaigns which. in 
fers have re 


townward trend. 


@s is familiarly kno 
Bases, as # compl 


es, Or, Im. other. words, a ‘combina- 


n of circumstances 


pve led many of. our brightest, and 
st farm: boys. and girls to the city, 
Where are bright. and 
@mples of those who have made good, 
But there are many -others of those 
who go, who often leave better. homes 


than they find in the 


“®orm harder tasks than at home, of- 
ten endure — hardships, . privation and 
@mancial embarrassment, all for the 
something in the. city 
which seems to’be lacking in country 


gake of the 
fife. It may be that the 


$m the country place too high a value 
@m the glitter and glare of city life, 
-gmnd do not appreciate nor truly un- 
@erstand the: possibilities and oppor- 


tunities. of country 
mbundant beauty and 


ture surrounding those who dwell in 
but with many, all na- 


~ he country, 
ture is so intimately 
wociations of toil 


Beoked upon with pleasure.. 
sensibilities have 
mever been awakened. ? 
Trhkined to do so, the country youth 
would look upon nature differently. 
The place and time to exert an in- 
this difection is in the 
public schoo] when the children dre 


many, too, these 


@uence in 


young. The teaching 


too, by better paid; and, consequently 
Bess migratory teachers than we now 
have in many of our country schools, 
who shoulda be qualified to give the 
“eountry boys and’ is A more ade- 
for. life in the, coun- 
The children should be ‘trained 
to live a fuller and richer life a8 well 
ms taught to read and write, 
something: for the parents themselves 
to consider and act upon, and which 
should not be left entirely to the 


quate training 
try. 


schoolmen. 
The * opportunities 


ereation and enjoyment in rural parts 
are.often undeveloped and almost en- 
tirely- neglected. It shotild be remem- 


»~ Bered by the parents 


ple are young people’ Wherever they 
are found, and those‘in the country 


enjoy a good time cs 
the city. They like 


their fellows, and opportunity should 
- be given for. them to do so. 
country homes should be thrown open 


more frequently _ to 


gatherings of various kinds. We of- 
ten aH the older folks describe the 
good/old times of long ago when men- 
tion. is frequently made of the par- 
ing, sewing, husking, and quilting 
bees, and the barn raisings, spelling 
matches, singing schools, etc. 
and were intended to 
afford opportunity for social inter 
Whore are they now? 
have we in their place 
have some ‘things now whic... we had 
as, for example, the tele- 


all afforded 


course. 
mot then, 
plone, 
life 


time sociability 


enough. The homes in 
are not homelike and 


they Gught to be. “It 
training of mankind 


not be a darkened, narrow, cheerlesa 


place, that invites 
discontent ‘in the ind 


be a place that promotes that which is 
troblest and best in man, a 


highest, 


New English 


Licyds Bank Now Accepts Deposits 
as Small as Twenty-four Cents 


The latest departure 


Bank ih offering 
280 branches in Ena 


tor.the deposit. of small savings from 
one shilling upwards will be watched 
with great interest by bankers_gener- 
Hétherto savings banks have 
as semi-philanthropic 
institutioms, where the expenses oblit- 
erate much chance of profit. 


It is mot expected thet much busi+ 


ally, 
been regarded 


ness of the savings, 
done in London 

the necessity of 
or 8 o'clock in the 


the convenience of depositors. But it 
is quite likely that the branches ouc 

London, other than those of the 
old Wilts and Dorset, may get consid- 


side 


erable custom. 
So far as could be 


ance ut 


of country ban 


vitndvor 
ithout 


fro 
on ih spite of 


tly been in evidence: 
There“ havebeen numerous reasons 
wasigned for the change, no one of 
which fully explains the cause of this 
Perhaps 
“@actor in bringing about the change is 
gh tconomic one, but it is quite prob- 
mble that it is ge toh ag the same 


that it cannot: be 


automobile or rubber 
bugey. The telephone may account 
in part for the smaller number of 
social ‘gotherings in some places. in 
some districts the social side of farm 
s mot everlooked and there are 
varous meetings and entertainments 
ef a social nature, but the good old 


Saving Plan 


one difficulty’ bein, 
keeping open till 


obvious reasons, 
Switzerland. The 


l which had been cultivated 

ms vlost 18 per -cent. 
umus. . are also other 
jurious ns resulting from 
reduction o mus. &: 
The only permanent method of pre- 
venting from <dfifting is to re- 
store and. in some cases increase the 
yumus content. This can be done by 
following a ‘proper crop rotation and 
returning’.all manure, stubble and 
straw to the land. As it is.istally 
not advisable for a farmer to seed 
down to grass or clover all his Jand 
whith may be subject to drifting, he 
must look for other.means of treai- 
ment: . 

Watch the summer fallow. If. soil 
subject to wind must be fallowed, the 
plowing had better be done as late as 
possible and still before the. weed 
seeds &re mature, say from June 20:to 
30, »Seed at once to oats or barley.er 
a mixture of the two at the rate of two 
or three pecks per dcre. When the 
grain is well started allow it to. be 


for the contry bo 
for those eas tae qn /the city. 


[he writer has heard some strentious 
protests registered when the “boy 
wanted to go to the circus or to a 
or football or ball, h Why 

should they not go once in a while? 
Is it not better that they should have 
@. day. of Now an then, and as a 
result ‘go about their work more 
cheerfully on the farm than that they 
should be deprived of all forms. of 
spert™until they are'old enough to 
say for themselves what they shall 
do, and then have, thén leave home to 
stay away for, good. 

Playgrounds and recreation centres, 
organized for adults as well as for 
children, ,tre appearing everywhere. 
It hag been found. that, play.is not 


on the Farm’ 
Various quar: 


the sal 


in medical 


ation of » dis: 4 
nly a means of happiness. but is pastured off.. The tramping of the 
essential asa t . —}stock. will pack the land and the 
nid conditions |r) and eatat’ cevaitetmese he. roots of the crop will hold the soil in 


place* If the soil is a light, ‘sandy 
loam, and quite subject to drifting, 
the crop may be drilled in the stubble 
the follo g spring or the land may 
|) disced And then seeded. Corn, roots 
or any such crop which takeg the 
place of the. summez fallow, will pre- 
vent drifting by keeping the ground 
covered.. In fact, summer fallow 
should be practiced with great care 
on puch land, / ih 

Do not plow the land any oftener 
than absolutely necessary. If the land 
has beey in grain one_year it is often 
advisable to dise in the fall and spring 
for the following crop, rather than 
plow. There is one.objection to this 
method, but, nevertheless, better re- 
sult. are often secured. In fact, too 
much tillage is often the cause for 
soil drifting. Great care must be ex- 
ercised in harrowing grain after it 
is up Om such soil. 

A thin layer of manure, straw or 
litter spread over the field in the 
spring after the crop has been seeded 
will check the drifting. Any such ma- 
terial used as a top dressing will also 
tend td increase the humus in the gil, 
and in that way have a very desirable 
result. The area of lana that can be 
treated in this way will 12 limited by 
the amount of material. y 

It is also, advisable when seeing, 
to drill at right amgles to the strong 
winds; The direction from which, the 
strong winds come. will vary. in. some 
localities, but as a rule they are from 
the southwest, west or northwest, ..s0 
it is best. to,drill north and south if 
the shape of the field will permit, 4 
study of the records of the wind velo 
ity showed for April that the strongest 
wind was 40 miles.an hour, and from 
the west, for May, that the strongest 
wind was 30 mileg an hour from the 
southwest. 

Tree planting aiso has a direct bear- 
ng on this problem, as every tree 
planted on the prairie tends to check 
the wind velotity to a certain extent, 
and as the country becomes older the 
trees will be of great value. 

As already stated, the only perman- 
ent method of overcoming this prob- 
lem ig by crop rotation and mixed 
farming, which, after all, is the one 
permanent method of farming. 


also seryes to break up. the routine 
of Institutional life. Activity along 
these lines bas been, so far, confined 
largely to cities, but one day these 
things will receive attention by thos> 
who dwell in rural parts. . 

Places of. informa] association have 
a greater Value. in sovializing than 
the appointed meeting places of the 
people. In recent social. surveys it 
has been discovered that the places 
of cagua?.meeting are almost exclu- 
sively places of businéss, such as 
stores, bgrber shops, . mills, blac?x- 
smith shops, elevators, or places of 
necessity as the railway station and 
post office, Thege \casual meetings 
in the country afe;it must be admit- 
ted, a wholly imsufficient socializing 
experience. It is bad enough for th 
men put it i much -worse for the 
women. They, in many instances, 
are ger Sno the rut of “stay at 
home.” plies to an enquiry re- 
cently conducted in the United States 
indicate that while some farm women 
are cheerful, happy’ and contented, 
Many complain bitterly about ‘she 
iong hours, -isolation and lack of soc- 
fal recreation found on the farm. 

Why should the school houses be 
used only a few hours each day by 
the children? There is no réason why 
they should) not: be the’ farmers club 
houses and form ‘the social. centres 
tor the adults. , They are bitit- and 
paid for.and ali ready for use: In 
places of business one hears nothing 
but economic commonplaces and as 
the substance of conversation and 
discussion is, conditional -by environ~ 
ment the meeting in the :chool for 
social, literary, and musical purposes 
would sonjeiniy have an elevating ia- 
finence upon those participating. 
“Economic processes have had much 
to do in bringing about the condition 
ot affairs ‘so. complained of today. 
The tendency of farmers to retire to 
the city and the departure of the 
young. people to seek their fortunes 
in the city, have dissolved the rural 
household, and undermined the traai- 
tional count home. So far there 
has been litt in the way of recon- 
struction. Without .a reconstructioa 
the rural househol. cannot be made 
stable. The church and the school 
should be reconstructed with the pur- 
pose in view of restoring a normal 
social life, which would mean the 
building of a new country home i: 
which the son would succeed the fath- 
er, and the daughter be contented 
to remain. This must be accompan- 
led by an economic change, and ths 
farmer must learn by better educa- 
tional methods, by contrac: with his 
successful neighbors, and by demon- 
strations, how to improve the quality 
and quantity of the products from his 
farm while maintaining or increasing 
the fertility of his soil. Better meth- 
ads of agriculture and o: business 
co-operation will relieve the indus- 
trial and economic elements of the 
situation, while awakened church, 
an improved and more of:en~used 
school, anda richer and . more in- 
spiring community life would tend to 
make social conditions centripetal 
rather than centrifugal and would 
hasten the day when the fzrmer will 
be recognized as of the true aristo 
ecracy of the nation——-F. C. Nunnick, 
agriculturist, commission of conserva- 
ton. Ottawa, in Family Herald, Mont- 
real. 


shining ¢x- 


city, often per- 


younger. people 


life. There is 
interest ih na- 


plent with as- 
With 


should be done, 


This ‘is 


for social re- 


that young péo- 


well as those in 
to mingle. with 


The 


young peoples’ 


Danger From Lightning 


Where Not to Stand During a Thun- 


der Storm 

Ohio reports 35 thunder storms last 
year, and 62 deaths resulting there- 
from. From.an investigation into at- 
tendant circumstances the followins 
siggestions are sent oft by the State 
Agricultural college as worthy of at- 
tention during electrical storms: 

j. It is not safe to stand in a door- 
way. f 

Zz. It is not safe to stand near a 
stove. 

3. Do not stand near cattle. 

4. Do not stand near wire fences. 

In connection with this latter cau- 
tion it should be noted that 85 per 
cent. of the cattle killed by Ughtning 
were Struck when standing near wire 
fences. It is possible to insure pro 
tection from this danger by running 
wires into she ground from the fence 
every three or four rods. J 

Another fact disclosed is that a 
pbuilding properly rodded is not so 
likely to be struck; Of the 654 fires in 
one year resulting from lightning 
only one of the burned buildings wap 
properly rodded, or had any rods at 
all. This evidence is further sup- 
ported by the repcrt of an insurance 
company which mentions $5,000,000 
risks on-fire Msurapce and not @ 
single loss from buildings, properly 
rodded. 

Scientists digtinguished two kinds 
of electrical dischargcs. One type oc- 
ectire when there is but a single cloud 
layer, and the discharge is between 
this cloud’ and the atmosphere of thé 
earth. The other type is found when- 
there aré two cloud layers and the dis- 
cvarge is betwee. tacm. The single- 
layer’discharge> is alomet invariably 
carried off by rods; but the double 
layer is not so readily conducted, 
Rods may be attached directly to tLe 
sides of buildings without insulation; 
but the engs murt reach down to 
moist earth in order to act properly 


These 


What 
True, we 


tired 


is not general 
wany instances 

attractive as 
is there that the 
begins, se let it 


narrowness and 
ividual, but let i: 


that the new scheme was not put ofr- 
ward to capture depositors or business 
from otzer banks. 

“The idea at the root of tig 
scaeme,” he said, “is to encoura 
those whose earnings are, now largér 
than usual to Save part oftheir éxtra 
income, so that if employment shoul! 
slacken avd wages sink in the future, 
they may have something in hand 
with which to meet these contingen- 


ef Lioyds 
ties at all of its 
and and Wales 


Watering Destroys Road 
Watering the roads keeps down the 
dust so Jong as the moisture remains, 
but the constant application of water 
washes away the valuable binding ma- 
terial, thus destroying the road and 
making repairs necessary. 
Watering the road means in any 
long and all. day 
laden dust is 
eye, throat and 


kind will be 


evening to met 


New Territory North of Siberia 
Valuable discoveries of new lag 
north ef Siberia saya Reuter, aay 
been announced as the result of the 
ti hydrograpl.ical. work in those seas of 
the Russian ice breakers, Taimyr apd 
Vaigatz. The new territory stretches 
ws gome 200 miles.—Loadou  Chron- 
e. ‘ 


a 
bindin road, 
where it belongs, thus extending the 


life of the poet and cutting out largely 
ia ¥ ey repairs. 4 
e Means that it actu- 


than watering, acco 
gallon 


“Uncle, why did you never marry?” 
“L mever found a girl who would 


to exper ’ lence ev " » 
the head | better. thes be rs a4 vatinels, egrene tat portl og 
j , : : < bs sex % cu ys 
bard street ex yet having “it.—-Mun ‘orld. Noten: . , 


brought about the publie trial of the 
.| Dreyfus case, The book appeared in 
Germany, where it-onjoyed a large 
secret circulation; ih spite of the ef: 
tory of the 
ty 
“‘y'Acouse’ von Einem Deutschen” 
has been written b 
ag the New York 


ian. 
against, but for 


soning 4s that of a German dialectic- 
t 


pl does not differ sensibly from the 
Nng_uage, 
from he 
man Liberal press, 
Zeitung or the Berliner Tageblatt, be- 
fore the ware. 
stand: 
Perhaps if they were free to write as 
they’ please We might hear a different 
language from that they now employ. 
The author of ‘“J’Accuse” has at any 
raté preserved his independence and 
remained master of his ideas and of 
bis pen. 


war was plotted, prepared and declar- 
ed by the German military party. 
had its precursors and its prophets; 
General Bernhardi, 
benius and others. He 
methods tsed to work on public opin- 
ion, to Knead it as one kneads dough. 
He cites the effort 
the introduction of international! ar- 
bitration. and the reduction of arma- 
ments by the czar, Nicholas II., and 
proves to demonstration that. this ef- 
fort 
opposition of 
This checkmated the 
tion of the other powers, great and 
small. ; 


was untiring in her attempts to bring 
about 
naval construction, but the Berlin ¢ab- 
inet refused 
posals. 
cuse” gives the reason without hesi- 
tation, 
European Germany alone was plotting 
and preparing war.” 


empire: was enjoying an unexampled 
perjod of economic progress and pros- 
perity. 
‘strongest power in Burope, and every- 
body bowed to-its will. 
unceasingly its power, ite riches, and 
its force. 
resolutely. 
Morocco crisis and the Balkan wars. 
Noone. dared to attack it/"No one had 
the courage or even the destre. 


dreamed of a still greater omnipotence 
and it managed to make a great peo- 
ple, laborious, intelligent and, at the 
bottom, peaceful, believe that tlre war 
was. a “Befreiungskriez,” a war of bib- 
eration, like that Waged a century be- 
fore against Napoleon. 
eration 
This question will never find an an- 
swer. 


documents published up to the pres- 
ent time, 
Germany, of Russia, of England, and 
of France. For him no doubt subsists. 
Tue German chancellory seized upon 


| Burope a war already decided on in 


more 

cently written 

ok called “ ‘J’Accuse von 
bn.” The book has, for 
been published in 


nat 


tft of two lan- 
8 was evidently suggested by 
jas famous accusation which 


vernment to confiscate 


The first authentic account of 


one Gordon-Smitk 
ribune. He writes 
part as follows: 


is writtep by the author not 
ermany. 


He is a German Liberal. What he 


We are accustémed to hear 
leading organs of the Ger- 
the Frankfurter 


It-is difficult to under- 
complete. ‘“volte-face.” 


toeir 


a 


He declares—and proves—that the 
It 


Treitschke, Fgo- 
shows tre 


made to obtain 


shipwrecked on the unyielding 
Germany and Austria. 
loyal co-opera- 


The writer proves that Great Britain 


a simultaneous reduction of 


to entertain these pro- 
Why? The author of ‘“J*Ac- 


“because of all the powers in 


And why did she want war? The 


It .was known to ‘be th. 


It developed 


No oné dared to face it 
This was seen dufing tha 


But a powerful party in the empire 


A war of lib- 
from what?—from whom’ 


Ho examines, in the light of all the 


the action of Austria, of 


the crime of Serajevo to let loose on 


principle, the new military law, which 
brought to its maximum the armed 
force of Germany, having then had its 
complete application. He then sums 
up the serrsed arguments contained in 
the powerfully written pages of his 
book by affirming thit “Germany and 
Austria are responsible for the Eur- 
opean war which they provoked know- 
ingly and with premeditetion.”” * * 

The terrible riassacre goes on with- 
out result, p'ting up daily fresh moun- 
tains of corpses, fresh ruin and dev- 
astation. An end must be made to 
this. The people must impose peace. 

The author, however, demands that 
it, shall be a real peace, and not a 
mere arraistice. No clause of the 
treaty of peace shali constitute an act 
of violence, a germ of future conflicts. 
The people must unite, but there musi 
be no, anvuexutinn, Standing- armies 
must be reduced to the numbers ne- 
cessary to prevevt and defeat the bel- 
licose enterprises of the peoples who 
go not adhere to thts accord. Europe | 
has need of a jong period of security 
to undertake the work of Winding up 
her wounds and ¢xtinguishing the hat- 
reds to which tbe a+ Mei ad ag: 
gression of Germany has given rise. 


-Facts About Canada - 


400,000,000, Acres of Good Land is Un- 
’ touched 

Canada is 18 times as large as Ger- 
many, 18 times the.size of France, 30 
times the United Kingdcm, twice the 
size of India, 33 times the size of Italy, 
almost as large as the whole of Bur- 
ope. 

Canada is 111,992 square miles larg- 
er than the United States, including 
Alaska. Canada, 3,729,666; United 
States and Alaska, 3,617,673. 

Canada's area is 2,386,985,395 acres. 

In 1867, the area of the four prov- 
inces entering Confederation was 662.-. 
148 square miles. Now the Dominion 
parliament exercises jurisdiction over 
3,729,665 square miles, in nine proy- 
in: a 


ces. 
Canade’s land area, excluding the 
Territories, the Yukon, and P4000 


swamplands and forests ig 1,401,000, 
acres. irty-one per cent., or " 
000,000 acres, is fit for cultivation. 
Only 36,000,000 aeres or 2.6 per cent. is 
under cultivation, though the farm 
holdings are nearly 110,090,000 acres.—- 
Winnipeg Tribune. 


“My dear,” observed the 
gerqradust> in the ace , 
look sweet en to kiss! 

t's just the way I intended to 
look, Jack.” 4 


od 


er, 


The 


year 


try’s repources. 


born 


which they 

meet, 
*Pioneering as a general thing is ar- 

duous, the results coming slowly even 


t aa] 


nay ‘ke . 
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din the press 


ive markets 


The autor. mot only writes as a| according jo quality; and “4: The.co-. 7 
German. but thinks as one. His rea-| operationgSf all interests in the de- It is recognized that the sal. of pro - 
velopment of our livestock trade, duce on flat rate basis for example. in 


The intejligence sy 


ganized will provide 
animal populaticn 


mong producers, 
Splendid results ha 


achieved in the organization o 
ers for co-operative action in sellin, | 
in the system already in force in the 
handling of eggs in Prince 
Island, and the policy adopted 
selling wool. 
scheme will be extended to cover all) 
provinces while in connection 
the wool co-operative selling plan, it 
is hoped 
which will secure for the producers 
the commercial advantages 
ferred sale when the markets warrant | and swine and poultry departments, 


in 


to devis* 


Farming Should be Made More At- Has a Valuable Place as «. Cereal or 
tractive and Profitable to En- | 
courage Rural Devel- | 
opment 


The prediction of a 


to Canada from Europe when the war, 5 
is over is an additional reason for tak- used tp displace any of the erops 4. 
‘ing stock of agricultural conditiong in 
the Dominion. 
abundant productive 3 
aoe ee ee ee nin GroryBody with | ‘ge, Which may be expected to re % 
even a slight a cat tinene’ warded |rye, as an additional grain crop, ma) 
that thero will be a heavy immigra- | t a cummarized as follows: 
ton and that we can fnd toom for all rye in August or early, September ‘i: 
consider the question of the class of 
igrants who are likely to seek 
es tn the new world, their ability 
financially and by experience to adapt 
themselves in a manner that will work 9 
out successfully under the conditions 
will be called upon to, 
! 


That 


to 


for those c:tarting wi 


of capital and backed by experience, 
but nature is generous here, and, pro- 
vided all other, things are equal, the 
industrious newcomers 
themselves making good progress. 
there are conditions, however, which 


tend to retard agri 
and help to discoura 


worker, the present is the time to dis- 
cover such influences and endeavor to 


abate their posstble 
upon this country as 
men of small means 


dreds ofthousands, E 


on the land is not 


pects of nation- side 
intance, it is essent 
of production shoul 


handicaps and that whatever has mili- 


tated against a mo? 


of the cultivated area in 
should be discovered and the faults 
remedied as far as possible. 
development has not been sufficiently 
rapid in the past, what 
farming more attractive 
profitable in the future’ 
lack of confidence in'the country, yet 
the results have not met with the ex- 
pectations of governments and astute 
In these days of in- 
quiries and commissions, could not 


corporations. 


such ag simple and y 
made subject for 


fore thits new immigration rush com- 


mences? Almost 


street will tell you what is wrong, and 


the next man will 


vance some entirely different cause~ 


but that is getting 
katoon Star. , 


ining In 


Since ining 


petroleum, etc. 
mineral output 


1913. 


Commerce. 


A witty Irishmen 
large dinner ‘party 
hope that he would 
his ‘host's geusts. 
ginning to the end 


reserved a solemn and serious face. 
The host thought thig very strange. 
“Why, old fellow,” he remarked, “I 
biggest fool ia Ire- 


don't believe 


land could meke you la 
“Try,” was the rejoinder. 


Lady (epgeging’ 
had any experience 


Applicant-—-Y 
us to es aes 


STIMULATE OUR AGRICULTURAL TRADE 


Scheie Involves the Organization of wm Intelligence System 
for the Assisiance of Patmer’s, and the Co-dperation of all 
Interests in the Deve!opment of the Live Stock Trade : 


Following the announcement which | i‘ 
appe 
tin Burrell 
be 


had initiated a’ gompre- 
propaganda 1p 

livedtock branch of his department, 
explanation respecting thé details of | 
that policy will be of 
Scheme involyes: “1” 
tion of an intelligence system}; 
The ofganization of the fatmers for 
eo-operative action Mm gelling; “2Y"Pro, 
motion of sale by grade and payme 


and of production. 
To accomplish this, there wili, be co- 
opération with the census branch of 
the agricultural departments of the 
provincial governments. 

The work wil] cOver information of 
breeding and feeding dperations, sup-|Such a movement must precede im 
ply of feed, conditions of stock, when! proved quality and increased produc 
marketing is probable and the avail-) tion and the 
able supplies and whers they ar€, In-| ate a plan forthe promotion of sal 
formation regarding the 
foreign markets will be collected and 
this information will be disseminated | 


After the War | 


ingness and a capacity for work, and 
for such there is’ room for many hun- 


however, that simply dumping people 


This country, like every young com- 
munity, has its own peculiar problems 
to work out for itself, though in the 
present instance thefe are certain as- 


first 
Alaska in 1880 that country has pro 
duced $286,000,000 worth of minerals, 
of which $224,000,000 bas been in gold, 
$20,000,000 in copper, $2,200,000 in sil- 
ver, and the balance in coal, tin, lead, 

Last year the total 
ot Alaske was $19,248,- 
000 as compared with $19,416,000 in 
Uncle 8am, who bought Alaska 
from Russia for a mere song, certain. 
ly got a bargain.—Montrea) Journal of 


ur , 


POR Meee 


of the pfodtice. It is now propos 
ed to initiate. tae co-operative sale o. 
livestock, latibs, hogs and cattle ir 
accordance with pYinciples followed ; 
tn similar work. airerndy undertaken 7 
\ It is not intended to involve the de 
partment in any commercial obliga : 
tion, the firmers’ a@soctation assum 

ing all and complete responsibilty. in 

the transaction of their own business eS 
and ultimately in the execidtive admin P 
istration of their organization. ‘g@ 


that Hon. ora 


he | 
| 


interest. 
The otgaaiza, | 


the ase_of hogs, invariably irfiiets a 
penalty on the progressive farmers 
and afforu a premium for low grad 
goods, The department beli_ves i 
is possfhle to’ favorably Inflience buy a 
ers and megehants towar- the accep. 
ance of standards and tho rating of 
prices on the basis of market merit 


ster to he. .at- 
for statistics of 


partment wil, inaugur 
home and|by grade and payment according to 
quality. Jn its policy of Co-Operation 
the department will act’'as a medium 
| for adjustment of differences betwoer 
| the producer on the one hand and 
_packing, transportation and financial 
interests on the other, and an organ} 
zation for co-operation of these In- 
dustrial bodies; to stimulate our agri- 3 
cultural trade. The market policy of 
the livestock branch operated in ac 
cordance with these principles will be 
w'.hbj| under the immediate direction of H 
|8 Arkell, assistant: livestock commis 
sioner. He will be assisted by R. S 
Hamer, T. R. Arkell and W. A. Brown ‘ 
io-} at, present heads cf the cattle, sheep a 


ve already! veen 
farm. 


Edward 
last | 


The former 


improvements | 


of 


Rye 
{ 


as a Fodder Crop 
| The growing of winter rye has no. 
.( &8 yet received much attention in Sas “ 
F katenewan ‘ihe dapartment of agr. 
{ 
large emigration 'cujture do not recontmend that it bi 


ready grown, but believe that it can 
with advantage, be added to thos: 
crops now having a regular place i) 
our system of farming. The advan 


Canada offers 
employment if | 


éveryfody with | 


suJt from the introduction of winte: 


Summerfallow that is sown 


not subject to soil drifting, either i. “ 
fall, winter or spring, as it is when : 4 
sapring-sown grain, such as wheat, i: , 
used, because the crop oceuples thc ~eiuhaal 
jand and prevents drifting. 
Owing to its rapid and rap) f 
growth rye chokes out many weeds 
It is of particular value in combatin; 
wild oats on this account, and alsc 
because it ripens between the middk 
of July and the end of the first wee) 
He August, or much earHer than bar 
ey. J 

% As rye makes its growth ear): 
in May or June, the crop is well de 
veloped before the arrival] of droughts 

.so that in place of decreas!ng the yiel: 
these really agsist in maturing th: 
crop. 

4. Rye ripens much earlfer.tha: 
wheat and consequently is not subjeci 
to damage from early frosts, 

5. Ripening before other cereals, i 
distributes the harvest season over i 
longer period of time and justifies ; 
farmer in hiring his harvest labo 
perhaps a month earlier than hi 
otherwise mig‘t, thereby securing ii 
at a Jower rate of wages. 

6. A fleld of winter rye affords fa) 
pasturage and also the earliest gree: 
perrereee in this country. If sow) 
early, the crop may safely be pastur 
ed in the fall, and unless stink wee 
or other winter annyal weeds, ar: 
present, early spring pasturing wii 
not cause injury. If out gteen i. 
makes excellent fodder and will gen 
erally yield more per acee than an: 
other hay crop. When grown for thi ‘ 
purpose two crops can usually be cu f 
in the one season. 

Where the crop has not previous): 
been grown, it is suggested that farn 
ers osW a small acreage and try ou 
the crop. Seed can be secured fro) 
any western seed house, or fron 
farmers who have already grown th: 
crop. Only western grown seed shoul. 
be used as imported seed will ofte: 
winter kill. 

If interested in this subject, writ: 
the department of agriculture, Re 
gina, for free bulletin on winter ry« 


To the Land 


How to Settle Vast Areas of Vacar. 
Land is the Chief National 
Problem 

The settlement of Canadas yacan: 
lands as an effective means of solvin: 
the unemployment and immigratio. 
problems finds increasing favor in iz 
fluential quarters. As Jodustria) Car ¢ 
ada, official organ of the Canadiai 
Manufacturers’ association, sayé 
‘There is agreement as to the necet 
sity of increasing the production o 
our land. We have plenty of land, bu. 
land without tillers will not produc: 
wealth. How to secure from thes: 
vast areas the production of which 
they are capable is our chief nationa: 
problem. If\ we could solve it wi 
would.be assured of correspondin: 
icdustrial development, and the neces 
sary capital to finance bpth agricul 
ture and industry. Canada needs ar 
immigration policy which can succes: 
in settling experienced farmers fron 
Burope and the United states om ou) 
vyaceuat, fertile lands.”—Toronto News 
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effects. We look 
a land ‘favoring 
, possessing will- 


xperience teaches 


niways sufficient. 


significance. For 
jal that the cost 
d bear no undu:; 


e rapid extension 
the west 


If rural 
is to make 


and more 
There is no 


et vital matter be 
investigation be- 


any man on the 


emphatically ad- 


us nowhere.—Sa>»- 


Alaska 
commenced in 


once imvited to a 
ip Dublin in the 
amuse and divert 
But from the be- 
of the dinner he 


\ 


h tonight.” Two Irishmen were philosophising - 
Said Pat to Mike: “Did you ever sth, 
to think that.wan-haelf of the werk 


don't know how the other half get: 


~ 


nuree)-—Have you 


with children? along?” 
mum; Sbure, Oi “You're right,” seys Sg “end 
d meself ”. 


neither does the other 


Le 


, i's Fur m: 
oy 8” Great Bargains in men’s ‘suite while they last. 
82.00 81 NR Mla: La Peso donc nccesers Ans¥e: 7.00 sal 
ilar 10.00-euits.on sale. .... 6.000. soe kb eee eee . 6.00-~ 


2 pieces of heavy cotton crepe dress goods, with 
blue and tan dots, suitable for. waists or dresses; 


special value; regular 35c per yard for... 


Patent Leather Shows 


We have taken into stock a shipment of ladies’ pat- 


ent leather shoes, dull top, good fitting shape, all. 
sizes, button or lace, on sale..... 


Ladies’ New Quaker Collars 


We are showing a good assortment of ladies’ new 
collars in the latest styles. 


Prices ‘are 250 to 75¢ 


Misses’ Patent Leather Slippers 


Girls’ patent leather slippers, Classic make, extra 
good value, all sizes from 11 to 2, reg $2.50 for $2.15 


Agent for 
the New idea’ 
Patterns 


My Experience of Six Years 


Testing eyes and properly fitting glasses is a very important 


matter. 


It means ruin to your sight unless you have them 


scientifically treated. You connot afford to trust this to a pedler, 


who will sell you any glass that may look good to you. 


Unless 


the lense is ground specially to suit your particular case, it is 
doing your eyes harm instead of good. Years of experience 
places me in a position to prescribe glasses that improve the 
vision and the best time to consult me is right now. I can give 
you eyeglasses in the best quality. Gold filled complete with 
perfectly ground and centered lenses for only $4.50, and no 


extra charge for testing. 


“Five Feet Past the Entrance of the Royal Bank.” 


PAUL HOTSON 
Jeweler and Optician. Issuer of Marriage Licenses. 


Royal Bank Building 


Barnett Ave., Lacombe 


tems of Interest 
Locally 


Lacombe school will reopen on 
Monday, August 23rd. 


C. R. Bruce and wife, of Wetas- 
kiwin, were here for the regatta. 


Remember, the Lacombe Fair 
lasts three days tnis year, August 
24, 25 and 26. 


The duck season opens on Sep- 
tember Ist. Don’t shoot ducks 
before that date, and don’t hunt 
without a license. A few have al- 
ready got themselves into trouble 
by rushing the season. 


The new No. 9 Oliver, the most 
up to date thing in typewriters, 
is now on the market. Investigate 
its merits and you will buy it, 


“The Broken Coin” opened at 
the Rex on the 10th, with a very 
large attendance, Two reels of 
this play will be presented every 
Tuesday evening. 


Manager Johnston, of the Rex 
Theatre, has arranged for another 
first class serial photoplay, “Trey 
O’ Hearts,” to open on Aug 
and continue for fifteen weeks 


Harvest has commenced in this 
district. Rye, barley, and early 
sown spring wheat and oats are 
being cut. There is a very 
heavy stand of all varieties of 
grain, which with the increased 
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v9 Shee te: 


Ladies’ White Waist.’ 


acreage makes an unprecedented 
demand for binder twine, One day 
during the past week J, L. Walters 
took out fifteen hundred pounds of 
twine with which to biad his crop, 
and several other farmers have 
purchased twine in almost as large 
quantities. - It will be a record}. 
breaking harvest. 


MARRIED. 

Ford-Rudd.—At Lacombe, on Sat- 
urday, July 31, 1915, John Ford 
and Olga Rudd, both of La 

~-gombe. 

Steers—-Mauldin.—At Lacombe, on 
Tuesday, August 3, Albert Steers 
and Vera Mauldin, both of La- 
combe. 


CLIVE ITEMS 


Born.—To Mr. and” Mis. . 
Huscroft, on Friday, August 6th, 
a daughter. 


Mrs. D. Hudkins spent the 
week-end at Gadsby, visiting ber 
son and daughter. 

Mrs. Wilson, of Ponoka, is vis- 
iting Clive, being a guest at the 
home of her son, D. W. Wilson. 

On Monday evening a daughter 
of Mrs. A. E. Moore, of Tees, fell 
from her horse and sustained a 
broken collar bene. 


Miss Helen Reynolds spent the 


t 20,|week-end with friends at Lacombe 


and also took fi! the regatta «a 
Gull Lake on Monday. 


Mr. “and Mrs, A. H. Mayland, 
of Calgary, spent the week-end in 
Clive, being the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. T. Reynolds. 


Miss F. Lyons- Hall, pupil of 


‘with the years. 


Be. Aone 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 


1.25 
1.50. 
2.00 
2.50 


1.50 
2.00 
~, 8.00 


$1.00 
120° 


140 
1.70 


Stigiried et Chretien, Paris, will ditions. 
On. Wednesday, morning of last 
week a father unfortunate acci-|that she dislocated a bone of ‘ber 


open a small music class for - ad- 
vanced pupils early in September. 


1: on wale 90¢ Rogilar 1700 suite onvble.......0. 00+ 2.s0v.eeeeeeees 


: 8.00.~ 
000 sits oo Mls n enn nan 


Men’s Straw Hats 


1.50 | We have a complete range of this season's new 

straw hats at moderate prices. 
90¢ | Special values SORE aE 
rae Panama’s from: Cachan tages c 


vcr ses. 65e to $8.00 
wane ey 0.00 to 8.50. 


Plymouth Binder Twine § 
é We Bate in stock two car loads of { ne 


Plymouth Binder Twine, 550 feet to 


the pound, at a special price. 


Let us have your order. 


“range of Hardware 


sib five miles.-nerth of town, 
essayed to out, when she 
slipped and , with the result 


Mr. and Mrs. E. £. Woods mo-|dent occurred. Miss Ruby Stanch-|left arm, She was immediately 


tored as: far as Ponoka on Mon- 
day, and after Spending a day); 
there with ‘their folks intend to 
travel on to Edmonton and take 
in the Exhibition. 


Mr. ng Mrs. Muttart, 
the past two weeks, being the 
ts of Mr. amd Mee. 1% 
=. returned to their home u 
Medicine H'at on Thursday. 


John Maurer shipped-a couple 
of cars of his pure bred Duroc 
Jersey hogs to Edmonton on Fri- 
day to compete for prizes at the 
Fair there, These hogs have 
been very successful on the fair 
eircuit this season, and cannot 
fail to bring home the bacon 
from Edmonton. 


Mr. B. F. Bailey, 


formerly of 
Lacombe. district, 


but. now of 


>| Cadifornia, is renewing acquaint- 
.|anees and looking after bis in- 


terests in this district. Mr. 

iley does not change very much 
He is still will- 
ing and anxious to trade an y- 
thing from his shirt toa section 
of land. 


Mr. and, Mrs. J. E, Westling re- 
turned on Saturday after spend 


ing a couple of months visit in 
somel 


the States. They, spent 
time at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position at San Francisco and 
the remainder visiting friends 
and relatives. They report a 

ral, good time, but jthey are 
re. to get back _ to Sunny Al- 


' Miss F. Lyons-Hall, of Corona- 


» who has been engaged as 
@acher of the junior department 
of our public ¢ 1, was a Clive 
visitor on Friday. She was very 
favorably impressed with our 
bright little town aad thinks 

t she will experience no diff 
cult 
to the somewhat change of con- 


field was drivi 


‘who| “" Sian aahiteae 
have been visiting in Clive for Table Prepared-by France for Publication Early in 
Wi 


ing, * %:; 
Ma as compiled by the French war ministry, are: 
“Aa Pri 


Totals... ... .... 


IC ANADIAN 


in accommodating herself) 


home’ from Clive |conveyed back to town, where the 
on passing the|local doctor replaced and fixed up 
r. and Mrs, J.AV - Cline, |the disjointed member. 


0 LED UP TO MAY 3tst, IS FRENCH, ESTIMATE 


Faia, ‘put 
thheld Because of Enormity 


~ 4 , 


New York, Au w—A Paris cable to the Tribune, this morn- 
“The wey of the European countries in the war up to 


Killed, 
460 


“ssa sveese6,290,000 6,478,000 2.630.000 14,398,000 


CANADIAN 


PACIFIC PACIFIC | 


REDUCED RATES TO 


_VANCOUVER EXHIBITION 


NE WAY FARE FOR TRE ROUND TRIP 


+ 


Goiug Dates: Aug. 10 to 18. Final Retura Limit: Aug. 25. 


. 


Further information from any Ticket Agent 
or RB. DAWSON, District Fin Agent, . ae 


